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642 
“HERRING IS KING.” 


(Founded on the two lines, — 


*“* Hugamar féin an sowraling:”* 
**? Tis we have brought the summer in ;” 


of the song, “‘ Herring is King,’’ in Horncastle’s “ Irish 
Entertainment.’’} 


LET all the fish that swim the sea, 
Salmon and turbot, cod and ling, 
Bow down the head and bend the knee 
To + aia their king, to Herring their 
ing. 
Sing, “ Hugamar féin an sowra ling :” 
“Tis we have brought the summer in.” 


The sun sank down so round and red, 
Upon the bay, upon the bay; 

The sails shook idle overhead, — 
Becalmed we lay, becalmed we lay. 

Sing, “ Hugamar féin an sowra ling :” 
“Tis we. have brought the summer in.” 


Till Shawn, the eagle, dropped on deck, 
The bright-eyed boy, the bright-eyed boy ; 

Tis he has spied your silver track, 
Herring our joy, Herring our joy! 

Sing, “ Hugamar féin an sowra ling :” 
“Tis we have brought the summer in.” 


»Twas in with the sails, and away to shore, 

With the rise and swing, the rise and swing 
Of two stout lads at each smoking oar, 

After Herring our king, Herring our king. 
Sing, “ Hugamar féin an sowra ling: ” 

“°Tis we have brought the summer in.” 


The Manx and the Cornish raised the shout, 
And joined the chase, and joined the chase ; 
But their fleets they fouled, as they went about, 
And we won the race, we won the race, 
Sing, “ Hugamar féin an sowra ling: ” 
“Tis we have brought the summer in,” 


For we turned and faced you full to land, 
Down the go/een long, the goleen long, 

And after you slipped from strand to strand 
Our nets so strong, our nets so strong. 

Sing, “ Hugamar féin an sowra ling :” 
“?Tis we have brought the summer in.” 


Then we called to our sweethearts and our 
wives, 
“Come, welcome us home, welcome us 
home!” 
Till they ran to meet us for their lives, 
Into the foam, into the foam! 
Sing, “ Hugamar féin an sowra ling :” 
“Tis we have brought the summer in.” 


O! the kissing of hands and waving of caps, 
From girl and boy, from girl and boy ; 

While you leapt by scores in the lasses’ laps, 
Herring our joy, Herring our joy! 

Sing, “ Hugamar féin an sowra ling: ” 
“°Tis we have brought the summer in.” 
Spectator. © ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 


* “We have brought the summer with us.” 





“HERRING IS KING,” ETC. 


SONNETS. 
I 
IF by the meaner measures we would prove 
The secret soul of truth’s reality, 
How light our chances of success! O dove 
Of what we seek to prove, we see 
Alone in thy light clearly, for in thee 
We stand at centre, and our gaze is true. 
All outer proofs live in the mystery, 
That, touching all things softly, adds the hue 
bate = presence postulates truth’s fairest 
light ; 
So that the seeker and the sought are such 
Companions, in the mystic circle of His 
might, 
Who made truth nature’s friend, that when 
they touch, 
They know each other, in God’s light in- 
deed ; 
Nor any stranger’s introduction need. 


II. 
WE babble much of fro0f, —let us talk less ; 
We can but prove the lesser, lower things,— 
Things further from us; when God’s blessed- 
ness 
Dwells in us, as the light in dew, it brings 
An instant recognition. How should I 
Stand outside self (one little half within), 
With testing-rod in hand, with “how” and 
“ wh ” 
On the alee lip, and in this mood begin 
To measure out the half of self, and call 
The weak result the truth? Does not our 


nee 
That clamors most for the Unknown, which 
Paul 
Declared at Athens once forever, plead 
That, by its strong demand, its tears and cries, 
Too near ourselves for proof 4 ever lies? 
Spectator. 


SONNET 


SUGGESTED BY THE PICTURE OF THE ANNUN- 
CIATION, BY E. BURNE JONES, 


Woman, whose lot hath alway been to bear 
—_— —_ beneath the heart, set there to 
ol 
It high, and keep it resolute and bold 
To clasp God’s feet, and hang on to the fair 
Wide skirts of light, —thy sealéd sense can 
spare 
The open vision, thou being called to fold 
From time’s mischance, and from the sea- 
son’s cold, 
The wonder in thy breast, and nurse it there. 
What though thy travail hath been long and 
sore, 

Love being borne in so great heaviness, 
Through loss and labor, joy shall be the more 
Of love that living shall the nations bless: 
Love that shall set man’s bounden spirit free, 
The “holy thing ” that still is born of thee. 

Fraser’s Magazine. EMILY PFEIFFER. 











COUNT CAVOUR. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
COUNT CAVOUR.* 


THE lives, memoirs, and biographical 
notices of Count Cavour, emulously hur- 
ried out soon after his death, were inevita- 
bly and confessedly incomplete. The au- 
thor of one of the best, Mr. E. Dicey, 
expressed the common sentiment when he 
said that “ many long years had yet to pass 
before either friends or foes could judge 
fairly of the statesman’s memory:” that 
“the fame of the architect rests ultimately 
not so much on the gorgeousness of his 
edifice as on the stability of his structure.” 
The so-called edifice was in a most unsat- 
isfactory state: the added parts had to be 
brought into harmony with the main build- 
ing : the scaffolding was still standing: the 
foundation lines of the complete structure 
he meditated were hardly traced when he 
died. Or his position might be compared 
to that of the prophet on Mount Pisgah : 


The barren wilderness he passed, 

Did on the very border stand 

Of the bless’d promised land — 

And from the mountain-top of his exalted wit 
Saw it himself and shew’d us it.t 


The promised land was reached, and 
fully realized the expectations he had 
raised of it: his mantle fell upon succes- 
sors who comprehended him: his spirit 
survived and spread; and the grandest of 
his conceptions, which even the southern 
imagination was slow to grasp, was caught 
up and realized in the colder and less con- 


* 1. Cavour. A Memoir. By Edward Dicey, au- 
thor of “ Rome in 1860.’ London, 1861. 

2. Le Comte de Cavour. Récits et Souvenirs. 
W. dela Rive. Paris, 1862. 

3. Guvre Parlementaire du Comte de Cavour. 
Traduite et annotée par J. Artom et Albert Blanc. 
Paris, 1862. 

4. Henry @Ideville. Fournal d'un Diplomate en 
Italie. Notes intimes pour servir & 0 Histoire du 
Second Empire. Turin, 1859-1862; Paris, 1872. 

5. A Discourse on the Life, Character, and Policy 
of Count Cavour. By Vincenzo Botta, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor, etc. New York, 1862. 

6. Bismarck et Cavour. L’ Unité de 0 Allemagne 
et 2 Unité de? Italie. Par M. N. Reyntiens, Membre 
du Sénat Belge. Bruxelles, 1875. 

7. The Life of Cavour. From the French of M. 
Charles de Mazade. London, 1877. 

8. Life of Victor Emanuel I1., First King of Italy. 
By G. S. Godkin. In Two Volumes. London, 1879. 

Histoire Con- 
Par Jules Zeller, 


Par 


9. Pie 1X. et Victor Emmanuel. 
temporaine de [ Italie (1846-1878). 
Membre de I’Institut. Paris, 1879. 

t Cowley— referring to Lord Bacon. 
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genial atmosphere of the north, United 
Italy, with Rome for its capital, was the 
prototype of united Germany, with Prussia 
for its head. The fire of nationality, 
which fused and moulded the jarring 
states of the German confederation into 
an empire, was kindled at Italian altars; 
and there was a connecting link, an asso- 
ciating chord, between the two greatest 
men of our generation which may be illus- 
trated by the striking metaphor of Burke: 
“Even then, before this splendid orb 
(Chatham) was entirely set, and while the 
western horizon was in a blaze with his 
descending glory, on the opposite quarter 
of the heaven arose another luminary 
(Charles Townshend), and for his hour 
became lord of the ascendant.” The liv- 
ing career of the regenerator of Italy was 
closed in June, 1861: the regenerator of 
Germany became lord of the ascendant in 
September, 1862; and the prolonged influ- 
ence of the descending orb upon the course 
of the rising luminary may be compared to 
that which the moon exercises over the 
tides; although, perhaps, each of them 
would be best typified by the comet “ with 
fear of change perplexing nations.” To 
facilitate the just appreciation of both, to 
bring the distinctive qualities of these two 
master minds into broad relief by contrast, 
we propose to place a careful study of 
Count Cavour alongside the sketch which 
we recently hazarded of Prince Bismarck. 
Quite independently of other considera- 
tions, the accumulation of valuable mate- 
rials since we last approached the subject * 
forms an ample justification for resuming 
it. 

The Italian, like the German statesman, 
came of a noble and ancient race. The 
original name was Benso, and the real 
name (abbreviated in common parlance) 
became Benso de Cavour on the elevation 
of the head of the house to the Marquisate 
of Cavour, some three or four generations 
back. The founder of the family is tradi- 
tionally said to have settled at Santena, 
their present seat, in the eleventh century, 
and M. Artom relates that he asked Cavour 
how it came to pass that a German device, 

* Quarterly Review for July, 1861. In going over 


the same ground, especially as regards facts essential to 
be kept in mind, we think it better to repeat than refer. 
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“Gott will Recht,’ made part of his armo- 
rial bearings. “It is supposed,” was the 
reply, “that my family is of Saxon origin, 
and that a pilgrim named Benz came to 
Piedmont in 1086. Hence the shells which 
you see in my arms and the motto which 
decorates them. Do you believe this?” 
“No.” “No more do!;” and he burst 
into a loud peal of laughter. 

But on the same authority we learn that 
during a railway journey, towards the close 
of his life, he suddenly exclaimed to a 
fellow-traveller, “ Do you see that spire 
yonder, half hidden among the trees? It 
is the church steeple of Santena, the he- 
reditary seat of my family. It is there I 
wish to repose after my death.” 

He was the second son of the Marquis 
de Cavour, who held the office of grand 
chamberlain under Prince Camillo Bor- 
ghese, when Piedmont formed part of a 
French department; and that he came into 
the world under Napoleonic auspices is 
commemorated by the fact that he received 
his Christian name from the prince, and 
that the Princess Pauline was his god- 
mother. - His mother was the daughter of 
the Comte de Sellon, a noble Genevese, 
one of three sisters, all highly cultivated 
and accomplished women. He was born 
on the first of August, 1810, and bred up 
in a domestic circle regulated by a kind of 
patriarchal feeling. So striking indeed 
were old customs, especially the preroga- 
tives of primogeniture, observed in it, that 
when Cavour, in the height of his fame, 
was occupying the town-house at Turin 
with his elder brother, he still retained the 
position of a cadet, and was obliged to 
take his place every day at table with the 
family factor (éntendant), whom he de- 
tested. ‘“ People fancy me very powerful,” 
he remarked one day in the hearing of M. 
d’Ideville. “ Well, I have never been able 
to get rid of Barnabo. I must endure him 
whether I like it or not.” 

When he was in his fifth year, his moth- 
er writes: “ Gustave (the elder brother) is 
fond of study; Camillo holds it in horror. 
Tell me if you have much trouble in teach- 
ing your Eugene to read; as for my poor 
Camillo, he can make nothing of it, his 
sighs are heart-rending.” His half-boast- 
ful avowal in after life, that he knew nei- 





COUNT CAVOUR. 


ther Greek nor Latin, recalls Berryer 
exclaiming, “JZo7, gui ne sais ni lire ni 
écrire!” In 1816 he was taken by his 
parents to Geneva, on a visit to the De la 
Rives, whose impression of him at this 
period has fortunately been handed down. 


He was an arch, roguish little fellow, with a 
lively physiognomy, indicating decision, a very 
amusing playfulness, and inexhaustible spirits. 
He wore a red coat, which gave him a reso- 
lute and at the same time agreeable air. On 
his arrival he was very excited, and told my 
grandfather that the postmaster of Geneva, 
having supplied execrable horses, ought to be 
dismissed. ‘ I demand his dismissal,” he re- 
peated. “But,” replied my grandfather, “I 
cannot dismiss the postmaster, it is only the 
first syndic who has this power.” “ Well, I 
desire an audience of the first syndic.” ‘“ You 
shall have one to-morrow,” replied my grand- 
father, and he immediately wrote to his friend 
M. Schmidtmeyer, the first syndic, to announce 
that he was about to send him a very droll 
little fellow. The next day he presents him- 
self at the first syndic’s, is ceremoniously re- 
ceived, and after three formal bows makes a 
clear, calm statement of his complaint and de- 
mand. On his return, as soon as he caught 
sight of my grandfather, he called out, “ All 
right, he will be dismissed.” 


He was then hardly six. In his tenth 
or eleventh year, he left the paternal man- 
sion for the Military Academy of Turin, 
and at the same time was appointed page’ 
to the Prince of Carignan, the heir pre- 
sumptive to the throne; an honor, due to 
his birth, which was highly esteemed for 
the rank and privileges it conferred. He 
was far from viewing it in that light. When 
M. de la Rive asked him what was the 
costume of the pages, “Parb/eu /” he re- 
plied, in an excited tone, “how would you 
have us dressed, except as lackeys, which 
we were. It made me blush with shame.” 
His open contempt for the place, with 
probably his lax discharge of its duties, 
led to his speedy dismissal, and left a dis- 
agreeable impression on his royal master, 
who subsequently visited on the officer the 
offence given by the page. His youthful 
inaptitude or distaste for the learned lan- 
guages did not extend to other branches 
of knowledge. He so distinguished him- 
self in the studies of the academy, espe- 
cially mathematics, that he left it at six- 
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teen with the grade of sub-lieutenant in 
the engineers, despite of the regulations 
fixing at twenty the age at which this grade 
could be conferred. The best part of his 
military career was passed in garrison at 
Genoa, at that time the abode or resort of 
the choicest Italian intellects. “It was 
here,” remarks M. de la Rive, “that he 
made his real début in the world, and I 
have heard him say that, in this great 
school of statesmen, no instruction was 
spared him.” The instruction would seem 
to have run in the liberal or ultra-liberal 
direction ; for the language in which he 
spoke of the Revolution of July attracted 
the attention of the authorities, who, by 
way of penance, caused him to be trans- 
ferred from Genoa to the little fortress of 
Bard, where his sole resource was playing 
tarok with the contractors employed in the 
repairs. Six months of this life was as 
much as he could endure, and in the sum- 
mer of 1831 he resigned his commission. 
He was now without a career, without 
regular occupation of any kind, with opin- 
ions which, whilst excluding him from all 
hope of civil or military preferment, were 
still not pronounced enough to involve him 
in political agitation. Mr. Dicey says that 
he had as little sympathy for Mazzini, who 
was then coming into note, as for Metter- 
nich, and so, “ feeling himself out of place 
in his own country, he obtained leave to 
travel, and for ten years or so resided 
chiefly abroad.” Another writer of author- 
ity states that, “ finding it necessary to 
throw up his commission, and advisable to 
retire abroad, he spent thus several years 
abroad, mostly in England and France.” * 
Professor Botta says that he returned to 
Italy in 1842, “ after an absence of several 
years.” The fact is, he not only made his 
own country his fixed place of residence 
soon after leaving the army, but contrib- 
uted largely to its internal improvement 
during the many years which were to 
elapse before he began to take part in the 
direction of its policy. The most authen- 
tic account of his proceedings and move- 
ments till he came prominently before the 
public is supplied by M. de la Rive, who 
(or whose family) was all along in intimate 


* The Edinburgh Review for July 1861, p. 272. 





uninterrupted communication with Cavour, 
and who relates in detail how he devoted 
himself heart and soul to agriculture : — 


It was at Grinzano, in the province of Alba, 
on a family domain, that Camillo de Cavour, 
as soon as his resignation was accepted, began 
his agricultural apprenticeship, and it was as 
much as he could do at this epoch to distin- 
guish a cabbage from a turnip; but his prog- 
ress was rapid, and, dating from 1833, he took 
the management of Léri, a large estate much 
neglected, of which the Marquis de Cavour 
and Madame de Tonnerre (an aunt) had made 
the acquisition some years before. There, in 
the middle of his rice-fields, he displayed a 
perseverance, an energy, a boldness, a sagacity, 
a combined spirit of administration and inven- 
tion, which would have sufficed to transform 
the face of a kingdom, as they succeeded in 
transforming the domain committed to his 
hands, 


His own account of his adoption of this 
new mode of life is given in a letter to a 
friend. 


You must know in the first place that I have 
become an agriculturist for good and all; it is 
now my vocation. On my return from En- 
gland I found my father definitively engaged 
in public affairs, and, not being able to find 
time for his own, he proposed to me to take 
charge of them, and I accepted with eager- 
ness ; for when one has undertaken to make 
the best of all one’s estates, one risks one’s for- 
tune by not attending to the administration of 
them. 


In a subsequent publication, writing 
with ample experience, he says : — 


At the first blush, agriculture has little at- 
traction. The haditud of the salon feels a cer- 
tain repugnance for works which begin by the 
analysis of dunghills and end in the middle of 
cattle-sheds: he will find rural operations 
tedious, monotonous, even puerile. How- 
ever, if he succeeds in surmounting this first 
disgust, if he can make up his mind to direct 
the simplest agricultural operations, to super- 
intend the planting a field of potatoes or to 
breed a young heifer, there will come to pass, 
almost unconsciously, a transformation in his 
tastes and his ideas; he will discover a grow- 
ing interest in the practice of agriculture, and 
that which most repelled him will not be long 
in having for him a charm which he never so 
much as expected. 


From Cavour at Léri we naturally revert 
to Bismarck at Schénhausen, The pri- 
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mary motive, the care for the due adminis- 
tration of the family estates, was the same. 
But so soon as Bismarck had brought 
things round, he lost all interest in the vo- 
cation which, from Cavour’s point of view, 
grew and expanded till it assumed the dig- 
nity of a science and the importance of an 
institution : — 


He should have been seen at his work, 
rising with the dawn, visiting his cattle-sheds, 

resent at the departure of his laborers, super- 
intending them under a burning sun in the 
dog-days, not satisfied with giving general 
directions but looking to the minutest details, 
the eye open to all the discoveries of chem- 
istry, to all the inventions of mechanics, mul- 
tiplying experiments, discerning the results 
with an almost infallible good sense, abanden- 
ing some, repeating others on an immense 
scale and with a temerity at which the simple 
neighbors who came trembling to ask his ad- 
vice stood aghast; he, always smiling, gay, 
affable, having for each a clear, concise coun- 
sel, an encouragement enveloped in a pleas- 
antry. I believe that nowhere did he feel 
himself so thoroughly at home as at Léri: it 
was there that, disgusted with affairs, he re- 
turned to forget the cares of politics; when- 
ever he had some days of leave, it was always 
to Léri that he hurried off. 


His exertions were far from being lim- 
ited to the improvement of his estates. 
Amongst the undertakings which he orig- 
inated or promoted were, a railway com- 
pany, a bank, a manufactory for chemical 
products adapted for manure, steam-mills 
for grinding corn, and a line of packets on 
the Lago Maggiore. As an example of 
his speculations may be cited a contract to 
supply eight hundred merino sheep to the 
pasha of Egypt when he had not a merino 
sheep upon his farm. The statutes of 
the Agrarian Association of Piedmont, 
founded in 1842, were mostly his work, 
and it required all the influence of the 
noble founders, headed by the Marquis 
Alfieri, the president, to extort the sanction 
of the government. It was suspected, not 
without reason, that the projected confer- 
ences of the members had a political ob- 
ject, and it was surmised that periodical 
meetings for free communication of any 
sort might do harm. Even more marked, 
therefore, were the disquietude and disap- 
proval of the supporters of the existing 
régime, then all-powerful, when Cavour 
and the most distinguished of the Pied- 
montese aristocracy founded a whist club, 
under the name of the Société du 
Whist. 

Late in 1834 he started for a tour in 
Switzerland, France, and England, which 
occupied some months. Writing from 
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Paris (March 31, 1835) to M. de la Rive 
pére, after stating that he had found noth- 
ing in the French capital to compensate 
him for the causeries of Geneva, he 
says :— 


We cannot shut our eyes to the fact : society 
is making long strides towards democracy : it 
is perhaps impossible to foresee what forms 
it will assume, but as to the fact, it is no longer 
matter of doubt, at least in my eyes. And 
you, my friend, are you not of my opinion? 
Do you believe in the possibility of the recon- 
struction of any kind of aristocracy? The 
nobility is crumbling on every side: the 
princes, like the people, are equally tending to 
its destruction ; the patriciat, a municipal and 
restricted power, has no place in the actual 
organization of society. What then remains 
to struggle against the popular waves? Noth- 
ing solid, nothing potent, nothing durable. 
Is this a good? Is it an evil? I know not, 
but it is in my opinion the inevitable future of 
humanity. Let us prepare for it; or at least 
let us prepare our descendants, whom it con- 
cerns more than ourselves. 


This was the leading idea, the key-note, 
of Tocqueville’s work on democracy, 
which did not appear till 1840. It would 
seem that during this visit to Paris he saw 
less of the principal performers on the 
political stage than he surely might have 
seen had he been so inclined. There is 
an air of mock modesty in his tone : — 


I have not gone a second time to M. Guizot’s, 
where I have penetrated, thanks to M. de Ba- 
rante ; since to fix the attention of these great 
men for a moment one must have some title to 
celebrity. And I, alas! obscure citizen of 
Piedmont, I have done nothing to be known 
beyond the limits of the commune of which I 
am syndic, and I cannot reasonably aspize to 
the society of the luminous stars which light 
the political world. 


His visit to England in the early part of 
1836 was short: his principal cécerone was 
Mr. Brockedon, the artist, a man of cul- 
tivation and accomplishment, whose ac- 
quaintance he had made in the Alps. He 
had not yet learnt English, and his objects 
of interest were institutions, agriculture, 
commerce, or industry, rather than what is 
commonly understood by society. In par- 
ticular he made a careful study of pauper- 
ism. “At London,” he writes on his 
return, “1 found myself in communication 
with all the persons who have been spe- 
cially occupied with this question, and I 
still keep up some relations with them.” 
It was eight years later, in 1843, during a 
visit in company with the elder De la Rive, 
that he completed his study of the En- 
glish Constitution, and conceived that ad- 
miration for it which became so marked 
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a feature in his speeches and writings as 
to provoke the nickname of “ My Lord.” 
But, strange to say, in 1843, as in 1835, 
“he remained outside the political society, 
which in England (adds M. de la Rive by 
way of explanation), confounded with a 
restricted aristocracy, is not, as at Paris, 
disseminated and accessible throughout.” 
Political and intellectual society was and is 
quite as accessible in England as in 
France, and if Cavour was not made free 
of it, this must have been because he did 
not care to cultivate it, and was more in- 
terested in the railway system then (1843) 
in full expansion, the free-trade contro- 
versy, the poor-laws, and improved modes 
of agriculture, than in Parliamentary de- 
bates or party contests. We gather from 
incidental notices that he was a guest at 
Sir John Boileau’s, in Norfolk, and Mr. 
Davenport’s, in Cheshire. It is also clear 
that he saw enough of English society to 
appreciate its advantages, for, soon after 
his return, he writes from Turin to his 
travelling companion : — 


You may well talk to me of hell, for since I 
left you I live in a kind of intellectual hell, 
that is to say, in a country where intelligence 
and science are reputed infernal by him who 
has the goodness to govern us. Yes, my 
friend, during well-nigh two months I have 
been breathing an atmosphere charged with 
ignorance and prejudice, inhabiting a city 
where you must hide yourself to exchange any 
ideas which go beyond the political and moral 
sphere in which the government would fain 
keep minds imprisoned. You have here a 
specimen of what is called enjoying the happi- 
ness of a paternal government. After eight 
months of Paris and London, to fall back 
abruptly on Turin: to pass without transition 
from the salons of the Duc de Broglie and the 
Marquis of Lansdowne into those where the 
retrograde spirit reigns unopposed, the fall is 
violent. One remains completely crushed by 
it, morally and physically. You may haply 
recall that uncle of Madame Lafarge who, from 
having been long exposed to an atmosphere of 
ignorance, ended by catching a cold in the 
brain (2 rhume de cerveau). As for me, I am 
a little like this uncle; only instead of a cold 
in the brain, it is a kind of paralysis by which 
I am affected. 


It is mentioned as a proof of the credit 
which his aunt, the Duchesse de Clermont 
Tonnerre enjoyed, that after repeated so- 
licitations she obtained permission to re- 
ceive, through the French embassy, the 

ournal dvs Débats. Madame Marcet, 
impressed by the variety of his knowledge 
and the comprehensiveness of his views, 
suddenly asked the Marquis Alfieri, “ Why 
then don’t you give M. de Cavour a place 
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in your government?” The question pro- 
voked a generallaugh, The king, Charles 
Albert, was known to have declared him 
the most dangerous man in the kingdom; 
and so he was in one sense —as the man 
who was doing most to undermine the big- 
otry and intolerance which then ruled par- 
amount. But he was doing it in the safest 
way: by preparing the popular mind for 
liberty, so as to prevent a rush from one 
extreme to the other; and it was mainly 
owing to him, and men like him, that a 
reign of terror did not replace the reign 
of corruption and prejudice in Piedmont 
asin France. What added to the fears 
and jealousies entertained of him in the 
court and clerical party was his avowed 
admiration for M. Guizot and the Duc de 
Broglie, and his reception in the Parisian 
salons which were more or less tainted 
with liberalism. Yet it is difficult to con- 
ceive a more unexcepticnable circle than 
that which clustered round the Comtesse 
de Circourt, the most valued of his female 
friends and correspondents ; and the man- 
ner in which he spent his time in Paris 
during his visit in 1840 was reassuring 
enough against the dark designs imputed 
to him. 


Then, and then only for the first time [says 
M. de la Rive] he could indulge in its pleni- 
tude that faculty of living which was stirring 
in him, developed in all directions by five 
years of rude and incessant toil. I have not 
to relate his excited career during the six 
months of his stay at Paris, The elasticity of 
his nature was never put to a rougher test than 
when, passing from politics to affairs, from 
affairs to social science, from social science to 
industry, the man at the same time of the club 
and the drawing-room, he led with a high 
hand the life of the world, and this grand style 
which Balzac calls envers. However, to be 
exact, I have a reserve to make: I am not 
aware that he took to racing. At all events 
he spoke of the turf like one who had never 
followed it. ‘* We shall now see,” he wrote 
to me in 1847, “whether England deems the 
turf the best school for forming statesmen.” 


This was written when the late Lord 
Derby and Lord George Bentinck were 
conspicuous amongst the candidates for 
power. Lord Palmerston also was a pa- 
tron of the turf. The only kind of gam- 
bling of which Cavour can be accused was 
high whist. Yet he was fond of the game 
for its own sake : — 


He was not one of those who are drawn to 
it by the love of gain. This family whist, at 
twenty sous the point, he played, with me for 
his partner, with as much attention as when he 
was seated opposite M. de Morny. Need I 


say what satisfaction I felt when, on a rainy 
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morning, I saw the green table laid out, and 
when, quietly counting the party, I saw that, 
in spite of my inexperience, I was necessary. 

Mr. Dicey was told that Cavour had 
incurred gaming debts to the amount of 
8,000/., which the marquis, his father, ad- 
vanced, with a warning that no further aid 
would be forthcoming on the recurrence of 
such an emergency. But we find no con- 
firmation of the story; and prior to 1840 
Cavour had realized a considerable fortune 
independent of his father. Mr. Dicey 
adds that on one of his (Cavour’s) later vis- 
its to Paris, after he became minister, he 
was asked to play with M. de Rothschild 
at one thousand franc points, and rose 
from the table a winner of one hundred 
and fifty thousand francs. He often played 
at the Jockey Club where twenty-five louis 
points were not unusual and the late Baron 
James de Rothschild was a frequent at- 
tendant; but, if he won one hundred and 
fifty thousand francs at a sitting, it was 
probably by bets in addition to the points. 
M. de la Rive relates that one day when 
he was playing at whist with Cavour, on 
his complaining of a persistent run of ill- 
luck, Cavour replied, “ The fact is you 
have not sufficient respect for the small 
cards.” His own success through life was 
greatly owing to his having for the details 
of management and administration the 
respect which he récommended for the 
small cards at whist. 

At the same time he was a grand seig- 
meur in money matters. He had a con- 
tempt for small economy, and would have 
acted like that Prince de Condé who, when 
his son exultingly produced a purse con- 
taining the savings from his allowance, 
took it and flung the contents amongst the 
lackeys in the yard. He would give the 
postilion a louis as a fourboire —as Sheri- 
dan gave the waiter at Limmer’s a guinea 
by way, he said, of astonishing the rascal 
—and (adds his travelling companion) 
“ more than one beggar seated on the road- 
side as we passed has picked up in the 
dust a piece of money the metal of which 
was probably unknown to him.” Cavour 
hardly ever contested the account of a 
tradesman. At Paris, the keeper of an 
hotel where he had passed forty-eight 
hours, without dining once in it, presented 
a bill of twelve hundred francs. “ Only 
think,” he said to a friend with a laugh, 
“my secretary absolutely refused to pay it. 
I had a great deal of trouble in bringing 
him to reason; he did not comprehend 
that to be robbed without saying a word 
formed part of my policy.” With all this, 
he never neglected the main chance; and 
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the proof is, that when he became minister 
his private fortune amounted to nearly two 
millions of francs. 

Amidst preoccupations of all sorts, there 
was a ruling sentiment, a deep, heartfelt 
conviction that never left him. In his 
most desponding moments he looked for- 
ward toa time when Italy would once again 
raise her head amongst nations, and he 
felt assured that he should be the instru- 
ment of her elevation. 


I am very grateful, madame, for the interest 
you are kind enough to take in my misfor- 
tunes ; but I assure you I shall make my way 
notwithstanding. I own I am ambitious — 
enormously ambitious — and when I am min- 
ister, I hope I shall justify my ambition. 
my dreams I see myself already minister of the 
kingdom of Italy. 


This was written to the Marchesa Ba- 
rollo in 1833. In the course of the same 
year, in a letter to M. de la Rive Adve, after 
describing his oscillations between con- 
flicting opinions, he says that he has ended 
by becoming an honest juste-milieu, ar- 
dently desirous of social progress, and 
working at it with all his strength, but re- 
solved not to purchase it at the price of a 
general upset, political and social. 


My position as juste-milieu, however, will 
not prevent me from desiring the soonest pos- 
sible emancipation of Italy from the barbarians 
that oppress her, nor from foreseeing that a 
crisis, more or less violent, is inevitable ; but 
I desire this crisis with all the precautions 
conformable to the state of things, and I am, 
moreover, thoroughly persuaded that the pre- 
mature attempts of the men of the movement 
do but retard this crisis, and make it more 
hazardous. 


By men of the movement he meant Maz- 
zini and others, who aimed at the immedi- 
ate establishment of a republic by violent 
means; his more limited hope and aim 
being to create an united and independent 
Italy by enlightened public opinion, by 
appeals to reason, by the diffusion of 
knowledge, by the fusing, combining, elec- 
tric power of thought. ‘ The press is the 
mistress of intelligence, and intelligence is 
the mistress of the world.” This, the 
maxim of Benjamin Constant, became the 
maxim of Cavour; but it was not till after 
his return from England, in 1843, that he 
came before the public as an author or 
journalist. Eight years before, in 1835, he 
had been solicited to write for the “Bzé/io- 
thegue Universelle” of Geneva, of which 
M. de la Rive Jere was editor, and he had 
made some progress in two projected arti- 
cles when he found himself anticipated in 
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the subjects, and gave up the notion of 
becoming a contributor. Inthe course of 
the correspondence he wrote : — 


You must expect no article from me de- 
manding any expenditure of imagination. I 
was never able to compose the simplest tale to 
amuse my nephew, although I have often tried. 
I must confine myself therefore to matters of 
pure reason, and, as to these, I must tell you 
that there are an infinity which I could not 
treat, considering that my literary education 
has been singularly neglected in certain re- 
spects. Of all the moral sciences there is but 
one that I have thoroughly studied — political 
economy. 


His perfect mastery of this science, as 
he ventured to call it, was shown in his first 
article, a review of a work by M. de Cha- 
teauvieu, in which he develops the doctrine 
of free trade with peculiar application to 
the English corn-laws, the speedy abolition 
of which he foretells. 


The time is now at hand when England will 
offer for the first time the example of a pow- 
erful nation in which the laws which regulate 
foreign commerce will be in perfect accord 
with the principles of science. 


When this was published, and for some 
time after, the protectionists were the con- 
fiding, devoted followers of Sir Robert 
Peel; they showed no alarm at his tenta- 
tive advances in 1842; they had not the 
remotest suspicion in what direction he 
was leading them, nor perhaps did he him- 
self contemplate the end from the begin- 
ning; and the great measure of 1846 came 
upon them with the suddenness of a thun- 
derclap. Writing in 1847, Cavour admits 
that, morally speaking, it would have been 
better that this “ economic revolution ” had 
been effected by the party which had been 
preaching it for twenty years. 


But if, as I believe, no one under the actual 
circumstances could have effected it but Sir 
Robert Peel and the Duke of Wellington, was 
it not their duty to sacrifice their consistency, 
their power as party chiefs, to the safety of 
the country? Yes, my friend, the policy of 
Peel has been the salvation of England. What 
would have happened if the too famous sliding- 
scale had been left standing? It is probable 
that England would have been caught entirely 
unprovided after the actual harvest. And then 
what would have happened? England owes 
statues to Peel: some day or another he will 
have them. 


The same soundness of judgment and 
perspicacity, the same insight into the 
future as a logical sequence of the past, 
are apparent in a nearly contemporaneous 
article on Ireland, of which he writes: — 
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My opinions on Ireland are the opposite of 
what are current on the Continent. I believe 
they will displease everybody, except a few 
reasonable people. I wish for the maintenance 
of the Union at any price. First in the inter- 
est of Ireland, next in the interest of England, 
finally in the interest of civilization, material 
and intellectual. 


There is a passage in the article on Ire- 
land which should be read in connection 
with his defence of Sir Robert Peel’s in- 
consistency. After condemning the mem- 
bers of the Irish Parliament who were 
bribed to vote for the Union, he contin- 


ues:— 
\ 


But must we equally condemn the govern- 
ment who purchased these corrupt men? I 
should not hesitate to do so, if, 6y a fatal error, 
public opinion in past ages, and even in ours, 
had not in some sort sanctioned for govern- 
ments the use of a morality other than that 
which is recognized by private persons ; if it 
had not, in all times, treated with excessive in- 
dulgence the immoral acts which have brought 
about great political results. If we insist on 
stigmatizing the character of Pitt for having 
practised Parliamentary corruption on a grand 
scale, we must treat with equal severity the 
greatest monarchs of former times, Louis 
XIV., Joseph IL., the Great Frederick, who, to 
arrive at their ends, have outraged the inflex- 
ible principles of morality and humanity far 
otherwise than the illustrious statesman who 
has operated the consolidation of the United 
Kingdom and Ireland. 


If he meant (which is not quite clear) to 
uphold the doctrine that, in statecraft, the 
end justifies the means, the examples are 
not happily chosen. The Grand Monarque 
and the Great Frederick were wont to 
make light of all the ordinary ties of truth, 
justice, and humanity from the worst of 
motives, — from views of personal aggran- 
dizement, — from pride, vanity, or caprice, 
—regardless of the immediate sufferings 
of millions or the ulterior welfare of man- 
kind. The same may be said of all, or 
almost all, whom the world are content to 
call great. The Czxsars and Napoleons 
could not coexist with the strict enforce- 
ment of morality; but is the world the 
better for the Casars and Napoleons? 
The manner in which the Union was car- 
ried has done much to impair its efficacy, 
and the undoubted patriotism of Sir Rob- 
ert Peel in the sacrifice of his consistency 
on two remarkable occasions has simply 
added to the baneful effects of his exam- 
ple. Succeeding ministers have improved 
upon it; the upshot being that principle is 
now habitually abandoned for expediency, 
and that political consistency has become 
a byword. No one, looking ‘merely to 
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what our public men have said or done, can 
now venture to predicate what they will say 
or do next. 

In the course of the four years after 
Cavour took to journalism, he wrote arti- 
cles on a variety of subjects: model farms, 
Italian railways, communism, and free 
trade in all its bearings. They are all 
written with a distinct practical object, and 
the conclusions at which he arrives on 
questions which were little more than spec- 
ulative when he took them up, have been 
almost invariably confirmed by experience. 
The combined boldness, breadth, and ac- 
curacy of his views are seen when, contem- 
plating a dubious future, he exclaims: 
“The railroads will stretch without inter- 
ruption from the Alps to Sicily, and will 
cause to disappear all the obstacles and dis- 
tances which separate the inhabitants of 
Italy and hinder them from forming a great 
and single nation.” This passage alone is 
a sufficient reply to the notion (adopted by 
M. Guizot) that the unity of Italy was an 
after-thought borrowed from Mazzini in 
1859. From the time when Cavour be- 
came a convert to free trade, he steadily 
maintained that the full, free, uncompro- 
mising adoption of its principles was the 
surest road to national wealth and pros- 
perity, and that the resources needed to 
place Piedmont at the head of the political 
movement he meditated, could only be ac- 
quired by the expansion of its industry. 

Once when he had spoken to this effect 
in the Political Economy Society at Paris, 
Léon Faucher went up to him and said: 
“These are very fine sentiments, which 
we proclaim when we knock at the door of 
power, and which, when the door is thrown 
open and the threshold passed, we fling 
out of the window.” “Speak for your- 
self,” sharply retorted Cavour ; “as for me, 
I give you my word of honor, that, if ever 
I come to be minister, I will resign or 
effect the triumph of my principles.” He 
kept his word, and (what is more) he real- 
ized his highest aspirations by keeping it. 
What enabled him to bear up against the 
accumulated difficulties of his position at 
the turning-point was his finance. 

The articles in which he developed his 
free-trade views appeared in successive 
numbers of the Axthologie, and the first 
provoked such violent hostility against the 
writer, that, as Predari (the editor) relates, 
Cavour was on the point of withdrawing 
the second lest his personal unpopularity 
should be reflected on the doctrines he 
wished to propagate. Making all due 
allowance for the inconsistency of party 
virulence, it is difficult to reconcile his 
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known character, from the time he began 
to fix public attention, with an incident 
(related by Mr. Dicey) of Mr. Cobden’s 
visit to Turin in 1847. On this occasion 
one of the democratic papers of Turin 
remarked that the liberal party had been 
much shocked by the intimacy of the great 
apostle of free trade with so well-known a 
reactionary and monopolist as the young 
Count Cavour. The writer then proceeds 
to state that, when Cobden was seen walk- 
ing arm in arm with Cavour, an enlightened 
patriot called out, “Voila la liberté du 
commerce gardée par le monopole!” and 
adds, by way of comment, that there was a 
story afloat (whether true or false the 
writer will not venture to state), that, dur- 
ing the late dearth, Cavour had bought up 
a large quantity of corn, and kept it in 
store in order to raise the market price of 
grain. It will be remembered that a dis- 
tinct charge was brought by Lord Henry 
Bentinck against Sir Robert Peel of 
repealing the corn-laws with the view of 
augmenting his own fortune, alleged to be 
in money or trading capital, to which the 
ready reply was that the greater part was 
invested in land. 

“T have taken great pains ” (writes Ca- 
vour to his Swiss friend, Nov. 12, 1847) “to 
organize a moderate liberal party, capable at 
need of restraining the ultras, by the way 
not numerous in Piedmont. We are going 
to bring out a journal directed by Balbo, 
Santa Rosas, and some others of our 
friends.” This was the Résorgimento, 
the first number of which appeared on the 
17th of December, 1847. Cavour speedily 
assumed the editorship or principal direc- 
tion, and wrote most of the leading articles. 
Mr. Dicey remarks that he had no partic- 
ular talent for newspaper writing: that his 
articles have no brilliancy of style, and 
that the qualities in which they excel, their 
closeness of reasoning and moderation, are 
not qualities which tell much in the col- 
umns of a newspaper. But he was writing 
for a particular public, with a particular 
purpose. He was not striving for brillian- 
cy or effect. His aim was to diffuse polit- 
ical knowledge amongst a people who had 
been systematically excluded from it; to 
familiarize them with notions of govern- 
ment and principles of liberty, before call- 
ing upon them to rise and vindicate their 
inalienable rights. Tocqueville has laid 
down: “Pour gu’un peuple soit libre, il 
faut le vouloir” (A people to be free, must 
will it). Cavour believed, and acted on the 
belief, that the will is not enough: that a 
people must qualify themselves for free- 
dom, or they will simply change one form 
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of tyranny for another—a commune, a 
red republic, or a military dictatorship, for 
a despotism by right divine. 


Beyond a doubt [remarks M. de la Rive] 
the tone of his articles may not be to our taste, 
and we may prefer the swashing blow of the 
Times or the glancing arrow of the Débats. 
But Cavour had to engage very different read- 
ers from those who seek an intellectual enjoy- 
ment in the Dévats, or a gratification of their 
passions in the Zimes: or (more correctly 
speaking), he had not to amuse but to instruct, 
to enlighten a public hitherto kept in igno- 
rance, desirous of knowing, anxious to com- 
prehend, sincere, serious. This ungrateful 
task he filled with the capacity and the con- 
science of a man who seemed specially pre- 
pared for it by the solidity and the diversity of 
his knowledge. That, re-read in our day, his 
articles, with a few exceptions, are not attrac- 
tive, I agree ; but they have contributed not a 
little to the development of the political spirit 
in Piedmont, and they struck the correct note 
at thetime. Jn truth, the development of the 
political spirit, first in Piedmont, then in Italy, 
constitutes half of Cavour’s work and explains 
the rest. 


This spirit, which had received a strong 
impulse from the accession of a liberal pope, 
Pio Nono, in 1846, required rather to be 
controlled and guided than to be kindled or 
inflamed. “Before forming Italy,” ex- 
claimed Massimo d’ Azeglio, “we must 
form the Italians.” The party of move- 
ment was divided between the followers 
of Mazzini, who fondly reverted to the 
time when Rienzi, waving his sword suc- 
cessively towards the four quarters of the 
world, proclaimed the Roman republic 
from the Capitol, and the more moderate 
patriots who hoped to secure the independ- 
ence of Italy through a confederation of 
princes, with the pope for its head. 
Whether the temporal head of such a con- 
federation could remain the spiritual head 
of Christendom was a secondary consider- 
ation, if it occurred to them. The essen- 
tial point was to shake off the degrading 
yoke of the foreigner. Then, and long 
after, the check to impatience constantly 
in Cavour’s mouth was, “Let us do one 
thing at a time; let us first get rid of the 
Austrians, and we shall see— ous ver- 
rons.” 

Princes who had no taste for liberal in- 
stitutions were ready enough to co-operate 
in schemes which might end in their own 
aggrandizement, and Charles Albert had 
caused medals to be struck with his image 
and a motto taken from the shield of a 
remote ancestor, “ f’attends mon astre.” 
Emboldened by this and similar indica- 
tions, Massimo d’Azeglio, who had been 





actively engaged in organizing a party of 
progress, requested an audience, and re- 
lated all he had been doing: “ And now” 
(he concluded) “your majesty will tell me 
whether you approve or disapprove of what 
I have done.” He paused for a reply, and, 
according to his preconceived idea of 
Charles Albert’s duplicity, expected an 
evasive one, instead of which the king, 
without a moment’s hesitation, fixed his 
eyes frankly on those of Azeglio, and said 
in a calm, resolute tone, “ Let those gentle- 
men know that for the present they must 
remain quiet; but when the time comes, 
let them be certain that my life, the lives 
of my sons, my arms, my treasures, all 
shall be freely spent in the Italian cause.” 

The royal antecedents were not reassur- 
ing, and some steps in the liberal direction, 
such as the practical relaxation of the laws 
against the press, failed to restore confi- 
dence. Towards the end of 1847, there 
was a popular outburst bordering on insur- 
rection in Genoa, which led to a petition 
to the king for the expulsion of the Jesuits 
and the formation of a national guard. 
The deputies charged with it were in- 
structed to confer with the liberals of Tu- 
rin, and a meeting was held for this pur- 
pose, at which all shades of liberal opinion 
were represented. Aresolution to support 
simply and unequivocally the petition of 
the Genoese was on the point of passing 
unopposed, when Cavour, hitherto known 
only and imperfectly as a journalist, rose 
and vehemently urged the necessity of 
going further. 


What is the good of reforms which lead to 
no conclusion and terminate nothing? Let us 
demand a constitution. Since the government 
can be no longer maintained on the bases that 
have hitherto supported it, let it replace them 
by others conformable to the spirit of the 
time, to the progress of civilization; let it re- 
place them before it is too late, before social 
authority falls into dissolution amid the clam- 
ors of the people. 


He was supported by the aristocratic 
and monarchical section: the more ad- 
vanced liberals, taken by surprise, re- 
mained quiescent; and the address as 
suggested by him, was drawn up and pre- 
sented for adoption at an adjourned meet- 
ing, when Valerio, the self-dubbed Caius 
Gracchus of Piedmont, moved its rejection 
on the ground that the demand of a con- 
stitution went beyond the purposes for 
which the assembly was convoked, would 
throw the specific grievances of the Gen- 
oese into the shade, and indispose the 
king to concession. The real grounds 
were thus stated by Valerio in private : — 
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What sort of a constitution will be this 
which we are to demand? Some constitution 
2 anglaise with an electoral census, perhaps 
with a chamber of peers and a complete ap- 
paratus of aristocracy. But we know Milord 
Camillo, the greatest reactionary in the king- 
dom, the greatest enemy of the revolution, an 
Anglomane fur sang. Besides, however lib- 
eral it might be, a constitution at this time of 
day would be not only useless but injurious to 
us ; it would limit our rights, it would check 
our progress, it would displace the centre of 
action, it would stifle the aspirations of the 
people and hamper the march of the revolu- 
tion. 

These reasons were held sufficient by 
the democrats, with the exception of one 
of the most eminent, Brofferio, who said 
it was his rule always to vote for the prop- 
osition which went furthest; and feeling 
that the address would lose its force un- 
less carried unanimously, Cavour, after a 
spirited reply, withdrew it, and the meet- 
ing separated in confusion without coming 
to a decision. 

The proceedings were much discussed 
and variously reported, and Cavour in par- 
ticular was accused of having held lan- 
guage of a seditious tendency. He ac- 
cordingly drew up an account in concert 
with the persons principally engaged ; and, 
the publication in Turin being opposed by 
the censorship, he caused it to be pub- 
lished in the Roman and Tuscan papers. 
At the same time a copy was sent to the 
king, with an appropriate and very respect- 
ful letter signed by Cavour and his friends. 
This letter and the accompanying docu- 
ment arrived at their august destination 
by post, the only medium to which the sig- 
nataries, not having themselves access to 
the palace, could have recourse, without 
compromising some one. The king re- 
ceived the papers, read them, and (it was 
said) expressed himself fully satisfied. 

In little more than a month the line 
taken by Cavour on this occasion was 
fully justified by events. After a hard 
struggle with his conscience, fettered (it 
was said) by a solemn oath not to alter the 
fundamental laws of his kingdom, Charles 
Albert summoned his ministers with other 
persons of distinction to a conference, 
promising to abide by their decision ; and 
the next day (Feb. 8, 1848) his intention to 
grant a constitution was notified in the 
| Gazette. The Statuto, which became the 

charter of Italy, was promulgated within 
a fortnight, and a commission was nomi- 
nated to prepare anelectorallaw. Cavour 
was a member of this commission, and it 
is inferred from the substantial agreement 
of the main provisions of the law with the 
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contemporaneous articles in the Résor- 
gimento that he was the framer of most 
of them. 

Moderate men are seldom popular in 
excited times, and Cavour failed in his first 
candidature at Turin; but he was chosen 
to fill a vacancy created by a double elec- 
tion. Foreign relations were now all im- 
portant: domestic matters were by com- 
mon consent laid aside: Italy, already 
flung into commotion by the Austrian 
occupation of Ferrara, was convulsed 
throughout its whole length and breadth 
by the French revolution of February. 
War to the knife against the Austrians 
was the cry which burst forth simultane- 
ously in north and south, and was echoed 
by the popular voice, from Milan and Ven- 
ice to Florence and Naples. Sardinia had 
no option but to hurry into the field; and 
Cavour, although with an uneasy conscious- 
ness that the crisis had been unduly pre- 
cipitated, felt and said that the time for 
hesitation and procrastination had gone 
by. Onthe 23rd of March he made an 
impassioned appeal to arms in the 2zsor- 
gimento :— 


We, men of cool minds, accustomed to listen 
rather to the dictates of reason than to the 
impulses of the heart, after we have weighed 
carefully every word we have to utter, are 
bound in duty to declare the truth, There is 
but one path open for the nation, the country, 
and the king—war! War at once and with- 
out delay! ... 

Lombardy is in flames, Milan, Milan is be- 
sieged —at all costs we must go to succor 
her. If we had only five thousand men upon 
the frontiers, they should march at once to 
Milan. 

Woe to us, if, for the sake of increasing our 
preparations, we came too late, if, when we 
were ready to cross the Ticino, we heard that 
the queen of Lombardy had fallen. 

We say again, in our position there is but 
one policy —not the policy of the Louis Phi- 
lippes and Guizots, but the policy of the 
Fredericks the Great, the Napoleons, and the 
Charles Emmanuels —the great policy — the 
policy of bold councils. 


On the morning of the day when this 
stirring appeal appeared, the Austrians 
retired from Milan, and a rapid series of 
successes bade fair for the speedy triumph 
of the Italian tricolor which Charles Albert 
had adopted instead of the royal flag of 
Piedmont. On the evening after the vic- 
tory of Goito, when the news of the capitu- 
lation of Peschiera reached the camp, the 
officers crowded round Charles Albert and 
hailed him king of Italy. But at the first 
reverse, or rather at the first pause, the 
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pendence fell off. Abandoned or be- 
trayed by the pope, the king of Naples, and 
the grand dukes, the Sardinian army was 
left unsupported to encounter Radetsky, 
who had fallen back upon the Quadrilat- 
eral to concentrate his forces, like a lion 
gathering himself together for a spring. 
* Austria is in your camp,” * was the call 
or cry that reached him from Vienna, and 
he was not slow in triumphantly respond- 
ing to it by the victory of Custozza, which 
might have been followed up by the occu- 
pation of Turin, had it not been deemed 
politic to close the campaign by an armis- 
tice. In the alarming interval between 
the defeat and the armistice, Cavour volun- 
teered to serve in the ranks; and so soon 
as the immediate danger was averted he 
set himself by voice and pen to prevent 
the aggravation or recurrence of the catas- 
trophe. 

To superficial observers and heated 
minds the cessation of hostilities was a 
cowardly abandonment of the cause. Aus- 
tria was still limited to the camp. The 
yoke was not yet reimposed on the Vene- 
tians or Milanese, and the revolutionary 
spirit was still rive and uppermost in Flor- 
ence, Rome, and Palermo. The Sardinian 
army, although beaten was not disheart- 
ened, and Charles Albert, with his gallant 
sons, was eager for a renewal of the con- 
flict, in the hope of retrieving the disaster 
of Custozza. Hopes were also entertained 
of aid from England or France. These 
Cavour felt to be delusive; and he saw 
nothing but ruin in the renewal of hostili- 
ties, until Sardinia had recruited her army, 
augmented her resources, and made sure 
of an ally stronger and more trustworthy 
than could be discovered within the con- 
fines of the Italian pepinsula. His main 
object, therefore, during the remainder of 
the unfortunate year of 1848 and the first 
months of 1849, was to stem the war cur- 
rent, and to keep a vigilant guard on the 
constitution or Statuto, which each of the 
extreme parties, the reactionary and the 
revolutionary, was equally anxious to 
sweep away. He hada hard task; and a 
man of less moral courage would have 
broken down under the weight of clamor 
and calumny which he provoked and con- 
fronted. 

In framing the electoral law he had 
provided for the admission of the public 
to the tribunes, “ because there is no 


* Gliickauf, mein Feldherr, fiihre den Streich, 
Nicht bloss um des Ruhmes Schimmer ; 
In deinem Lager ist Oesterreich, 
Wir andern sind einzelne Triimmer. 
Grilliparzer. 





popular education so valuable to a free 
people as that of listening to the debates 
of its assembly.” We should say “as 
that of reading them ;” for only an insig- 
nificant number could ever form part of 
the audience; and unless the strictest 
order is enforced, as in the strangers’ gal- 
leries in the British Parliament, the most 
unseemly interruptions, fatal to legisla- 
torial dignity and authority, may occur. 
The most striking examples have been 
supplied by France, but it will be sufficient 
to refer to the treatment experienced by 
Cavour from the public whom he proposed 
to educate in this fashion. He rose to op- 
pose a tax unduly pressing upon prop- 
erty: — 

This law [he said] is contrary to the princi- 
ples of the Statuto (cries in the galleries)... . 
These noises will have no effect upon me, and 
what I believe to be the truth I will say in 
spite of hisses and tumult (redoubled cries in 
the galleries). . . . Those who interrupt me do 
not insult me personally, but the chamber, 
and the insult they level at me is shared with 
all my colleagues, 


On another occasion, when the govern- 
ment was resisting an immediate declara- 
tion of war against Austria, the opposi- 
tion speakers were vociferously applauded, 
whilst the ministerialists were all but hooted 
down from the galleries. He rose and 
reproached the president with not daring 
to cause the dignity of the chamber to be 
respected, and, on a renewal of the tumult 
at this appeal, he added that there was no 
liberty of speech when only one-sided ap- 
plauses were allowed. Then the hisses 
and cries became more violent than ever. 
In a debate provoked by Brofferio, who 
had violently attacked the national guard 
of Turin, Cavour, interrupted as usual, de- 
clared that he would not proceed until the 
president, faithful to his duty, caused the 
galleries to be cleared. The day after, 
November, 16, 1848, he published an arti- 
cle in his newspaper entitled ** Revolution- 
ary Means,” especially levelled at those 
who were calling for extreme measures, as 
if violent spasmodic actions could supply 
the want of strength. 


What is it [said he] which has always 
wrecked the finest and justest of revolutions ? 
— The mania for revolutionary means; the 
men who have attempted to emancipate them- 
selves from ordinary laws;... the French 
Constituent Assembly creating the assignats in 
contempt of nature andeconomic laws ; vevolu- 
tionary means, productive of the Directory, the 
consulate, and the empire ; Napoleon bending 
all to his caprice, imagining that one can with 
a like facility conquer at the bridge of Lodi 






and wipe out a law of nature; revolutionary 
means, leading to Waterloo and St. Helena! 
The sectarians of June striving to impose the 
democratic and social republic by fire and 
sword; revolutionary means, producing the 
siege of Paris and reaction everywhere. 
“Wait but a little longer,” he added, “and 
you will see the last consequence of your revo- 
lutionary means—Louis Napoleon on the 
throne!” 


He loyally supported one short-lived 
ministry after another, making it only a 
condition that they should maintain peace 
and the constitution. “Cavour,” said 
Gioberti, “labored with incredible ardor to 
confer a reputation of ability on men of 
notorious incapacity.” When his own 
(the Gioberti) ministry gave way before the 
war-cry, he hurried the evening after his 
resignation to the office of the Résorgi- 
mento and told Cavour whom he found 
there, “I knew full well that I could 
reckon upon you.” Rattazzi, the next 

remier, who had been active in stimulat- 
ing the popular ardor, was unable to draw 
back when the responsibility of yielding to 
it was thrown upon him. The war recom- 
menced on the 13th of March, and ended 
with the battle of Novara on the 23rd, 
when Providence declared in favor of the 

os bataillons. When all was lost, the 

ing, who had exposed his life with the 
courage of despair, called his generals 
round him and said : — 


I have sacrificed myself for the cause of 
Italy. I have risked my own life, the lives of 
my children, and my throne, and I have failed. 
Since I have not succeeded in finding death, 
I must accomplish one last sacrifice for my 
country. I resign the crown, and abdicate in 
favor of my son. 


That son was Victor Emmanuel, the Re 
Galantuomo, who by almost the first words 
he uttered as a sovereign proved himself 
worthy of the name. Pointing his sword 
towards the Austrian camp, he exclaimed: 
“ Per Dio [Italia sara.” The vow so 
nobly kept, sounded like a vainglorious 
boast when he spoke it. His little king- 
dom was brought to the verge of ruin and 
bankruptcy by the conditions of peace, 
including an indemnity of eightym illions of 
francs and the occupation of a part of 
Alessandria and other Piedmontese terri- 
tory till it was paid. Yet so far was the 
spirit of the people from being broken, 
that it required two dissolutions to procure 
a Parliamentary sanction of the terms. 
There are two sayings attributed to Cavour 
about this time which we shall find it diffi- 
cult to reconcile, unless we allow for the 
manner in which moods of mind alternate. 
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The one was, that the terrible sacrifices 
entailed by the war were not too dear a 
price for the Italian tricolor in exchange 
for the flag of Savoy. The other referred 
to the days following close on Novara: 
“We existed, and every day’s existence 
was a gain.” Was he thinking of the mot 
attributed to Sieyés, who, on being asked 
what he did during the Reign of Terror, 
made answer, “ Fai vécu (I lived)” ? 

Cavour was not in Parliament during the 
greater part of 1849. He was defeated at 
the general election of January by a can- 
didate who was recommended by the dem- 
ocratic organ (cited by Mr. Dicey) in these 
words : — 


The name of Pansoya will be much more 
welcome to the electors than that of the polit- 
ical economist who defended the diplomatic 
mediation and the Revel loan. The bugbear 
of communism, which Count Cavour flutters 
constantly before our eyes, causes him to be 
thought a wonderful economist ; but, in truth, 
his politico-economical science cannot be very 
profound, as he identifies communism and 
democracy. 


The name of Pansoya has been re- 
deemed from obscurity and oblivion by 
this candidature. The mecum certasse 
has procured him an unenviable immor- 
tality. Popular prejudice had begun to 
sober down before the conclusion of the 
year; a strong reaction in favor of mod- 
erate counsels had set in; and at the third 
election Cavour regained the seat which he 
held till his death. His reputation was 
now established, and he assumed what 
seemed his natural place as the leader of 
a party. But it was more as a statesman 
than as an orator or debater, more by 
matter than manner, that he influenced and 
impressed. His speaking, like his writing, 
was plain, argumentative, and to the pur- 
pose: he had no formed style, no graces 
or tricks of elocution, it we except his 
mode of utilizing a cough to conceal a 
temporary hesitation or embarrassment. 
The French translator of his speeches 
goes the length of saying that “his elocu- 
tion in Italian was difficult, broken, pain- 
ful to listen to.” We learn from the same 
authority that in the way of preparation he 
did no more than think over the subject 
and arrange his ideas, trusting to the in- 
spiration of the moment for the words. 
“TI should not,” he told this gentleman, 
“be so sure of myself if I wrote out my 
speeches.” He was never taken unawares 
or put out. Indeed his most effective 
bursts and flashes (like Prince Bismarck’s) 
were struck out by collision. Indignation 
makes telling retorts and happy hits as 
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well as verses; and when roused and 
struggling for words, he may be fancied 
vowing like Sheridan: “I have it in me, 
and, by G—d, it shall come out.” It was 
said of his speeches, by a happy play of 
words, that they were “ votte sempre, in- 
terrotte mai.” 

He was referring to English institutions 
in terms of high commendation when a 
laugh arose on the opposite benches. 
“That laugh,” he remarked parentheti- 
cally, “can only proceed from some one 
whose name has never reached England.” 

He was armed at all points by his multi- 
farious pursuits. Thus, in reply to an 
agricultural member complaining of taxa- 
tion : — 


The honorable member who has just spoken 
on behalf of the Monferrat agriculturists must 
be himself a skilful cultivator, and doubtless 
he makes thirty-one hectolitres of wine per 
hectare. The means of communication be- 
tween Nice (in Monferrat) and Alessandria 
give him a profit of at least rf. 50c. per hecto- 
litre, which represents 45f. per hectare. I beg 
him to inform us whether he pays 45f. per 
hectare in taxes. 


Once when Brofferio called him an 
“ ultra-moderate ” he replied : — 


In truth I have found the words used by the 
honorable gentleman rather too indulgent than 
severe, and I feel due gratitude for the ex- 
quisite courtesy which distinguishes him in 
calling me only an “ Ultra-Moderate,” and not 
having employed the word “ Retrograde,” or 
the more vulgar but more expressive “* Codino.” 


The party, of which Cavour was virtually 
the chief when he re-entered the chamber, 
was the right centre or liberal-conserva- 
tive. The peace was not definitively con- 
cluded till January, 1850, and he rightly 
felt that internal changes must be post- 
poned whilst the very existence of the 
country as an independent nation was at 
stake. But in the debate on the law for 
the abolition of ecclesiastical jurisdictions 
and the right of asylum, he announced that 
his support of even a patriot ministry, like 
Azeglio’s, must depend upon its progres- 
sive tendencies. The question asked by 
Madame Marcet was now repeated at 
Turin, “ Why is he not a member of the 
government?” The king, on the sugges- 
tion being hazarded, remarked: “ Wait a 
bit; we are not yet ripe for Cavour.” 
Azeglio, the soul of honor, generosity, and 


enlightened patriotism, would rather have 
retained him a little longer as a supporter, 
being somewhat in awe of him as a col- 
league. But his place was marked out, 
and the course of events was irregular and 





uncertain till he was called to it. Prince 
Bismarck, the year before his accession to 
power, talked about setting the carpenter 
to work on his coffin; and Cavour, a few 
months before he joined the govern- 
ment, seized with a similar fit of despond- 
ency, wrote thus to M. de la Rive fére: 
“Itis probable that my part will soon be 
played out. In such a time as ours, a pol- 
itician is rapidly used-up: I am half used- 
up already: I shall be so wholly before 
long.” 

“There’s a divinity that shapes our 
ends.” Inthe following August, M. Santa 
Rosas, a member of the cabinet, was taken 
dangerously ill and wished to receive the 
sacrament, which was refused by the ex- 
press command of the Archbishop of Turin, 
unless the dying man would solemnly re- 
tract and disavow the part he had taken in 
the law for the abolition of the ecclesias- 
tical tribunals. He held out: a parley 
ensued: priests were seen hurrying back- 
wards and forwards between the death- 
bed and the archiepiscopal palace: the 
struggle was still pending, watched with 
breathless interest by the crowd collected 
round the house, when a murmur sud- 
denly arose, “* He is dead; he has not re- 
tracted ; he has died unabsolved.” Then 
the popular indignation found vent in 
curses loud and deep against the clergy. 
So strong and widespread was the feeling, 
that both chamber and ministers were 
obliged to yield to it; and, as the most 
effective protest against the archbishop, 
the popular call was that Santa Rosas 
should be succeeded by Cavour, the prin- 
cipal author of the anti-clerical law and the 
avowed enemy of priestly domination. 
When his nomination to the vacated office 
— minister of agriculture and commerce — 
was proposed in council tothe king: “I 
have no objection,” remarked his Majesty, 
“ but rest assured he will end by taking all 
your fortefeuilles to himself.” Eventu- 
ally he did take most of them, and (what 
is more) he took them with the general 
approval and conviction that they were 
best in his hands. 

Very shortly after his first acceptance of 
office, the ministry of finance fell vacant 
by the retirement of a colleague, and was 
handed over to him as supplementary to 
the one healready held. The two com- 
bined gave him the entire control of the 
commercial and industrial policy, and he 
forthwith proceed to act up to his pledge 
of carrying out his long-avowed principles. 
By the removal of restrictions, by public 
works, by increased means of communica- 
tion, and by commercial treaties, he added 
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largely to the resources of the country, 
but he added also to its liabilities, and to 
appreciate his system we must consider it 
in connection with his political aims, and 
not merely as a system of finance. The 
key to it will be found in his defence of a 
subvention to a transatlantic line of steam- 
ers :— 


It must not be forgotten that we have 
adopted a policy of action—a policy of prog- 
ress, In order to re-establish the equilibrium 
of our finances, we have deliberately resolved 
not to restrict our expenditure and by so doing 
renounce every idea of improvement and every 
great enterprise; not to endeavor by every 
species of economy to bring our expenditure 
within our income; but rather to effect our 
end by promoting all works of public utility, 
by developing the elements of progress which 
our State possesses, and by stimulating, in 
every portion of our country, all the industrial 
and economical activity of which it is found 
capable. 


So long as he kept strictly within his 
Own province, or provinces, no difficult 
occurred with his colleagues or his chief, 
but questions inevitably arose on which his 
spirit of enterprise and liberality of opinion 
disturbed and startled them. He was for 
constantly advancing, whilst a section of 
them, including Azeglio, were for remain- 
ing stationary or drawing back. Ina de- 
bate on the press, Colonel Menabrea, a 
distinguished member of the right, called 
attention to the threatened divergence : — 


The minister of finance wants to set sail in 
the direction of a new parliamentary coast, 
and land on another shore. He has a right to 
act as he pleases, but I shall not go with him. 


Cavour replied : — 


It is not true that the ministry has directed 
its helm towards other shores. It has made 
no movement of the sort, but wishes to go in 
the direction of the prow instead of in the 
direction of the stern. 


This was going farther than he was war- 
ranted in going as the organ of the minis- 
try; and when, without consulting the rest, 
he supported the candidature of Rattazzi, 
the democratic leader, for the presidency 
of the chamber, Azeglio broke up his cab- 
inet and formed a new one, leaving out 
Cavour : — 


It was, in my opinion [Cavour wrote to a 
friend] not only useful but indispensable that 
a Liberal party should be firmly constituted. 
. .. After having, at first, been convinced of 
such a necessity, D’Azeglio has not accepted 
all the consequences, and he provoked a crisis 
which could only result in my retirement, or 
his removal from power. External policy re- 
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quired that I should be the sacrifice. I think 
D’Azeglio would willingly have abdicated, but 
I did my utmost to dissuade him; he stayed, 
and we have not ceased to be friends, privately 
and politically. It will next be his turn to re- 
tire, and then we can constitute an openl 
Liberal Cabinet. In the mean time I take ad- 
vantage of my new liberty for a journey to 
France and England... . 


On his return to Turin, in September 
1852, he stood in much the same relation to 
Azeglio’s government in which Pitt stood 
to Addington’s in 1803, or in which Mr. 
Gladstone would stand towards any Lib- 
eral government that should be formed 
without him. Azeglio, whose finest qual- 
ities were marred by infirmity of purpose, 
to whom power was becoming more a 
fatigue than a gratification, resigned, and 
thus justified his resignation : — 


I had accepted the helm at a time when it 
was pointed out to me that, better than any 
other man, I could direct it for the country’s 
best advantage. . . . Now that the ship has 
refitted, let the winds fill her sails. I surren- 
der my quarterdeck to another! He (Cavour), 
whom you know, is possessed of a diabolical 
activity, fitted for the work both in mind and 
body ; and it gives him so much pleasure! 


It gave him pleasure, as it gives every 
living thing pleasure to do what it has the 
consciousness of doing well; from the ora- 
tor with a rapt senate hanging on his ac- 
cents, to the high-bred racer putting forth 
its speed. It was the proud boast of 
Chatham: “I know that I can save the 
country, and I know that no one else can.” 
Cavour might have said: “I know that I 
can make the country what I wish her to 
be, and I knowthat no one else can.” 
His programme was stated in few words: 


Piedmont must begin by raising herself, by 
re-establishing in Europe as well as in Italy a 
position and a credit equal to her ambition. 
Hence there must be a policy unswerving in 
its aim, but flexible and various as to the 
means employed, embracing the exchequer, 
military reorganization, diplomacy, and re- 
ligious affairs. 


There was no lack of able, incorrupt, 
high-minded men in Piedmont, yet no 
complaint was heard when, to carry out 
this programme, he eventually assumed 
the personal administration of six depart- 
ments, besides the presidency of the coun- 
cil: agriculture and commerce, finance, 
home affairs, foreign affairs, marine, and 
war. At one time or another he occupied 
every department except justice. There 
came a period when the Turinese were 
wont and content to say, “ We have a gov- 
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ernment, a chamber, a constitution : the 
name for all of it is Cavour.” A trades- 
man in the Via del Po was serving a lady 
customer (the Countess Stackelberg), when 
he suddenly hurried out into the Colon- 
nade, and apologized on his return by 
saying: “Pray excuse me, but I caught 
sight of Count Cavour, and I wanted 
to see how matters are progressing. He 
looked cheerful and smiling, so things 
must be going on all right; 1 feel comfort- 
able now.” 

The habit of looking up to him was not 
confined to Turin. M. Mazade states that 
the brilliant and accomplished Florentine, 
Salvagnoli, used to say: “ After a conver- 
sation with that man, I breathe more free- 
ly: my mind dilates.” 

In the height of his supremacy, when he 
was sure of carrying the king along with 
him, he never aimed, like Prince Bismarck, 
at a dictatorship. Instead of overriding 
parliaments, he ruled by and through them. 
When it was suggested that the irritating 
opposition he encountered might be got rid 
of by his becoming the minister of an ab- 
solute government, he replied : — 


You forget that under an absolute govern- 
ment I neither would nor could have been 
minister at all. . . . An absolute minister com- 
mands; a constitutional minister must per- 
suade: and I mean to persuade the majority 
that [am in the right. Believe me, the most 
inferior chamber of representatives is prefera- 
ble to the most brilliant imperial anteroom. 


Manzoni said of him that he was every 
inch a statesman, “with all a statesman’s 
prudence and even imprudence.” A strik- 
ing example of what was set down as 
imprudence, and looked very like it at 
starting, was his engaging in the Crimean 
War at a time when Sardinia, already 
overburthened, was only just beginning to 
raise her head. It was to enavle her to 
raise her head proudly and confront Aus- 
tria in European congresses, that he re- 
solved upon the enterprise. It broke upon 
him by degrees. In the spring of 1854 he 
was at his niece’s (the Countess Alfieri) 
with Count Lisio, when she asked, “ Why 
should we not send ten thousand men to 
the Crimea?” “It would be excellent 
policy,” added Count Lisio. Cavour 
Started; a passing smile lighted up his 
countenance; then he said with a sigh: 
“ Ah, if everybody had your courage, what 
you propose would be already done.” 
Some months later, in November, when he 
was again with the same persons in the 
same salon, standing pensive and silent 
before the chimney, “ Well, uncle,” asked 
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the countess, “are we to start for the 
Crimea?” “Who knows !” was the reply. 
“England is pressing me to conclude a 
treaty which would give our troops an op- 
portunity of wiping out the defeat of 
Novara. Only, what would you have? 
All my cabinet are hostile to this project. 
Rattazzi himself, and even my excellent 
friend La Marmora, talk of resigning. 
But the king is with me, and between us 
two we shall carry it.” * 

His situation was strikingly analogous to 
that of Prince Bismark in 1866, on the eve 
of the war with Austria, but he had the 
chamber as well as the cabinet to bring 
over to his views, and mere strength of 
volition was not enough, as in the case of 
the German chancellor. The opposition 
was formidable, for the objections were 
patent and palpable, whilst the promised 
advantages were contingent and remote. 
“I am told,” argued Farina, “that our 
reward will not be a material one, but that 
we shall gain glory, political consideration, 
the esteem of other powers, and moral 
preponderance. My answer is, that by no 
possibility can we gain any of these things 
from the war.” Cavour replied that the 
would gain all of these things, and that, if 
they were left out of the European combi- 
nation, Piedmont would fall back into 
insignificance, and Italy remain (what Met- 
ternich called her) a geographical expres- 
sion. The treaty was ratified by a majority 
of ninety-five to sixty-four. How it was 
received by politicians far-sighted enough 
to see its tendencies may be collected from 
the mot assigned by M. Mazade to Count 
von Usedom: “C'est un coup de pistolet 
tiré & bout portant aux oreilles d [Au- 
triche.” 

The Sardinian army, fifteen thousand 
strong, under La Marmora, was despatched 
in April, but soon after their arrival they 
suffered severely from cholera, and month 
after month passed away without a gleam 
of glory. The spirit that animated them 
throughout is illustrated by the story of a 
young officer who told the soldiers strug- 
gling with mud in the trenches, “ Never 
mind, it is with this mud that Italy is to 
be made.” Cavour was anxious, and had 
his moments of despondency. In a con- 
versation one Sunday under the trees at 
Santena with Sir James Hudson, Rattazzi, 
and others, he gave vent to his pent-up 
thoughts: “I knew, when I advised the 
king and the country to venture upon this 
great enterprise, I was sure that we should 
meet with many heavy obstacles, and be 


* De la Rive, p. 334 
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sorely tried; but this battle with disease 
fills me with alarm; it is an evil complica- 
tion.” 

It was aggravated by troubles nearer 
home. “Ah, general,” was the king’s 
farewell speech to La Marmora, “ happy 
you! You go to fight soldiers; I remain 
to fight monks and nuns.” Whilst the 
result of the Crimean enterprise was in 
suspense, a fierce conflict was raging in 
the chamber and the press between the 
government and the Church. What was 
called the Rattazzi law had been brought 
forward for equalizing the incomes of the 
clergy and the suppression of a certain 
number of convents. The measure, mod- 
erate in itself, was vehemently opposed 
as an inroad on consecrated ground. In 
the height of the discussion, the queen- 
mother died, adjuring Victor Emmanuel 
not to pass the wicked, godless law. Her 
death was followed in rapid succession 
by that of the king’s wife, Queen Adelaide, 
and that of his brother, the Duke of 
Genoa. The clerical party saw their ad- 
vantage, and used it without mercy or 
compunction : — 


“They tell me,” said he, in a voice broken 
by sobs, “ that God has struck me with a judg- 
ment, and has torn from me my mother, my 
wife, and my brother, because I consented to 
those laws, and they threaten me with greater 
punishments. But do they not know,” he 
added, “that a sovereign who wishes to secure 
his own happiness in the other world ought 
to labor for the happiness of his people on 
this earth?” 


An epidemic was then raging in Turin, 
and, mindful of what had befallen Santa 
Rosas, Cavour sent for Fra Giacomo, the 
parish priest who acted as the confidential 
distributor of his charities. Towards the 
conclusion of the interview, Rattazzi came 
in, to whom, after having courteously ac- 
companied the priest to the door, Cavour 
quietly said: “ We have arranged every- 
thing in case any misfortune should befall 
me.” His frame of mind was not unlike 
that of Prince Bismarck murmuring (June 
15, 1866) “ The Almighty God is capri- 
cious.” The battle of the Tchernaya (Au- 
gust 16, 1855) was the Sardinian Sadowa. 
The national vanity was gratified by the 
share of glory awarded to La Marmora 
and his gallant troops by their French fel- 
low-combatants, who are not prone to be 
over-generous in such matters; and no 
doubt was any longer raised in any quar- 
ter as to the sound policy and brilliant 
conception of an expedition, which would 
have been condemned as wild, desperate, 
and harebrained had it failed. 





Towards the end of 1855 and the begin- 
ning of 1856, the king paid visits to Lon- 
don and Paris, accompanied by Cavour, 
at whose request Massimo _d’Azeglio 
made one of the suite. “His presence,” 
said Cavour, “is necessary to prove to 
Europe that we are not infected with the 
revolutionary mania.” The name of the 
author of “Z¢ttore Fieramosca” was 
widely known through his works as well 
as by his social and political distinction, 
and he attracted more attention than Ca- 
vour, in whom the man of the future was 
not yet discernible to British eyes. The 
French were more quick-sighted, and it 
was to him personally that Louis Napo- 
leon addressed the pointed and pregnant 
query: “ What can be done for Italy?” 
The reply was given at the congress, 
which Cavour reluctantly attended, expect- 
ing little or nothing from it and objecting : 
“What is the good of my going, to be 
treated like a child?” Although he had 
used his time well and won golden opin- 
ions from the plenipotentiaries, the peace 
was signed (March 30, 1856) and the for- 
mal business was well-nigh concluded 
without anything being done for Italy, 
when Count Walewski, on a hint from the 
emperor, proposed an interchange of ideas 
on several subjects “requiring to be set- 
tled in the interests of European peace 
and order;” particularizing as most ur- 
gent the evils resulting from foreign intru- 
sion and internal misgovernment in Italy. 
Count Buol, the Austrian plenipotentiary, 
denied the competency of congress to dis- 
cuss these subjects, but Lord Clarendon 
warmly supported his French colleague by 
dwelling upon the misgovernment of Na- 
ples and the Papal States; and then Ca- 
vour rose to declare that Austria was the 
main cause of the state of things they all 
agreed in deprecating, the arch-enemy of 
Italian independence, the permanent dan- 
ger to the only free nation in Italy, the 
nation he had the honor to represent. 
This fearless denunciation (April 6, 1856) 
was followed up bya protocol addressed 
to France and Engiand, in which he plainly 
declared that the condition of Piedmont 
was becoming insupportable, and that, if 
nothing were done, she would be driven to 
the alternative of submitting, like Lom- 
bardy and Venice, to the Austrian yoke or 
of resorting to arms. 

Nothing came of this protocol at the 
time. There was no material change of 
situation, except that Sardinia and Austria 
were now openly opposed, as the good and 
evil genius of Italy. Another visit to En- 
gland, undertaken at the suggestion of the 
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French emperor to sound Lord Palmers- 
ton, only served to convince him that no 
effective co-operation — hardly what is 
called moral support — was to be expected 
from that quarter; and when he had to 
report progress to the Piedmontese Parlia- 
ment and people, the sense of their rising 
importance, the assurance that they were 
called upon to play a noble part in history, 
were all he had to offer them in return for 
the sacrifices they had already made, and 
the still greater sacrifices that his policy 
threatened to impose upon them. The 
alternative he had laid before the congress 
was no imaginary one: the choice lay be- 
tween humiliating submission and war; 
and an indefinite postponement of the 
crisis, resembling an armed truce, might 
prove to an overburdened State little less 
ruinous than defeat. But to fling down 
the gauntlet to such an antagonist without 
an ally was to provoke a renewal of disas- 
ter, and he left no stone unturned to bring 
about an embroilment which should engage 
one of the greater States actively on his 
side. The adroitness he displayed in con- 
ciliating opinion and attracting sympathy 
drew a sigh of admiring regret from Met- 
ternich: “ Diplomacy is dying out; there 
is only one diplomatist left in Europe, and 
he, unfortunately, is against us: I mean 
Count Cavour.” 

His diplomacy in one respect resembled 
Prince Bismarck’s. . Once when the Prus- 
sian envoy at Turin, Count Brassier de St. 
Simon, astonished at Cavour’s freedom of 
speech, was searching for some hidden 
meaning in his words, Cavour replied 
quickly: “ Do not deceive yourself. I say 
only what I think. As for the habit 
attributed to diplomatists of disguising 
their thoughts, it is one of which I never 
avail myself.” He used often to say laugh- 
ingly to his friends: “ Now I have found 
out the art of deceiving diplomatists; I 
speak the truth, and I am certain they will 
not believe me.” He was the exact reverse 
of Metternich, of whom it was said: “ 7/7 
ment toujours et ne trompe jamais.” This 
is confirmed by M. de la Rive : — 


It was always one of the traits of Cavour to 
speak with a freedom which had nothing diplo- 
matic about it. Far from being one of those 
who weigh words and measure syllables, Ca- 
vour never, I believe, gave a thought to the 
consequences of a phrase uttered in a moment 
of gaiety, discouragement, or confidence. 


Yet those about him were wont to infer 
from his manner whether matters were go- 
ing well or ill, in accordance with or con- 
trary to his wish. M. de la Rive relates 





that, calling on him one day at Turin when 
a congress was spoken of, he found his 
valet-de-chambre in the anteroom reading 
the newspapers. ‘“ Well,” I said, “we are 
to have peace.” “ Peace!” he replied 
“ Ah, as for that, no: the gazettes don’t 
know what they are writing about. M. the 
Comte is too well satisfied.” He had 
Lord Melbourne’s habit of rubbing his 
hands together when he was pleased. 
Although he foretold the war soon after 
the congress of 1856, he had no direct 
assurance of its feasibility till after the 
arrangement with the French emperor at 
Plombiéres in July, 1858. But even this, 
followed by the famous New Year’s allocu- 
tion to Baron Hiibner, and the marriage 
of Prince Napoleon with the Princess Clo- 
tilde, left open a trying period of sus- 
pense.* Sardinia was thoroughly com- 
mitted when (on the 18th of April, 1859) a 
telegram arrived from Paris: *‘ Accept the 
preliminary conditions of the congress, and 
reply by telegraph.” These conditions in- 
cluded disarmament, the abandonment of 
all schemes of ambition and aggrandize- 
ment, the falling back on all points, imme- 
diate humiliation, prospective ruin. After 
mastering the first impulse, which partook 
of defiance and despair, he despatched the 
required acceptance, and gave up every- 
thing for lost. He was saved by the im- 
prudence of his adversary, who suddenly 
became the aggressor, after the fullest 
warning that whoever struck the first blow 
would be declared by the common voice 
of Europe in the wrong. “ Four days” 
(M. de la Rive says forty-eight hours) 
“after the despatch of his reply two 
officers in white uniform passed through 
the streets of Turin. It was the ulti- 


* We have been favored with the following interest- 
ing memorandum by Lord Odo Russell, now British 
ambassador at Berlin: — 


“*When I was passing through Turin on my way to 
Rome, in December 1858, Cavour said to me that I 
might look forward to an interesting winter, as he was 
abopt to reopen the Italian question and free Italy 
from the Austrian yoke. On my observing that Austria 
had but to play a waiting game to exhaust the already 
heavily taxed military resources of Piedmont, and that 
a declaration of war by Piedmont would enlist the sym- 
pathies of Euro;e in favor of Austria rather than of 
Italy, he replied that he fully agreed with me ; but that 
if on the contrary Austria declared war against Pied- 
mont, then public opinion would side with Italy and sup- 
port the cause of the weak and oppressed against the 
strong. On my saying that Austria was scarcely capa- 
ble of committing so egregious a mistake, Cavour re- 
plied, *But I shall force her to declare war against 


us 

**T confess I felt incredulous, but asked when he ex- 

pected to accomplish so a a wonder of diplomacy ? 
About the first week in May,’ was his reply. 

**On leaving Cavour I took a note of our conversa- 
tion. Great was the surprise of Europe when Austria 
declared war against Piedmont a few days before the 
time he had specified.”’ 
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matum of Austria which arrived. The 
war, for Cavour, was triumph and repose. 
It consecrated his policy and quieted his 
mind.” The ultimatum was a peremptory 
summons to disarm, giving three days for 
the reply. At the expiration of the three 
days, to a minute, he delivered the reply 
to Baron Killersperg, and courteously took 
leave of him, with a hope that they should 
meet under more favorable auspices. 
Then, turning to some friends who were 
waiting for him, he exclaimed, rubbing his 
hands: “It is done: alea jacta est: we 
have made some history, and now to din- 
ner.” 

The vacillation of the French emperor 
was natural and intelligible. The war 
was unpopular in France : his confidential 
advisers were opposed to it, and his mo- 
tives in undertaking it were purely per- 
sonal, if we except a certain amount of 
sympathy for a cause to which he had 
sworn allegiance in his youth. The prince 
regent of Prussia, now the German em- 
peror, wrote thus to the prince consort in 
February 1859: — 


The necessity for this decisive blow (war) I 
always expected would arise when he (Louis 
Napoleon) should see no other means of keep- 
ing himself on the throne. I cannot see that 
this is the case at the present moment. Some- 
thing else must therefore be the motive power, 
and I believe it may shortly be expressed by 
the words, Za guerre ou le poignard. Unfortu- 
nately the Italian dagger seems to have become 
an idée fixe with Napoleon. 


Louis Napoleon was moreover pos- 
sessed by the notion that he had in him 
the quality of a great general as well as a 
great statesman. He was with difficulty 
dissuaded from assuming the command of 
the French army in the Crimea; and his 
self-estimate, as well as his estimate of 
Cavour, are shown by an anecdote related 
by Mr. Dicey. One day, when they were 
together at Plombiéres, the emperor turned 
to the statesman and said: “ Do you know, 
there are but three #zev in all Europe: one 
is myself, the second is you, and the third 
is one whose name I will not mention.” 
This nameless third has hitherto baffled 
speculation. Prince Bismarck’s star was 
then below the horizon; and we cannot 
accept Mr. Theodore Martin’s loyal sug- 
gestion that the prince consort was the 
man. 

We must hurry over the best-known 
events. Cavour did not, like Prince Bis- 
marck, accompany his king. “He had a 
bed placed in the ministry of war (which 
he had just added to his other duties), and 
during the nights he walked in his dressing- 





gown from one department to another, 
giving directions as to police regulations, 
diplomatic correspondence, and prepara- 
tions for war, inflaming every one by his 
example of laboriousness and _patriot- 
ism.” * 

His exultation at the news of victory 
after victory was suddenly converted into 
the bitterest disappointment when the 
rumor of the armistice of Villafranca 
reached Turin. He instantly started for 
the camp and had an interview with the 
French emperor, but it was too late. His 
passions then, for the first and only time 
when dealing with public affairs, got the 
better of him. “Victor Emmanuel, calm 
and resigned, was listening to a French 
officer reading the preliminaries of the 
treaty in the presence of La Marmora and 
three other witnesses, when the count en- 
tered. White with anger, which he made 
no effort to suppress, he stormed against 
the emperor, and upbraided the king with 
his complaisance. He said he ought to 
refuse to accept Lombardy, and withdraw 
the Piedmontese army into his own proper 
territory.” f¢ 

La Marmora interposed in vain. Cavour 
was uncontrollable; they parted in anger; 
the king deeply and justly offended, and 
the minister broken-hearted and crushed 
down. One who saw him on his return to 
Turin reported that in the space of three 
days he had grown older by many years. 
He denied, however, that his resignation 
was hasty or ill-considered. 


This resolution [he wrote] has not been dic- 
tated either by anger or by discouragement. I 
have full faith in the triumph of the cause for 
which I have striven; and I am still ready to 
devote to it what little of life and power may 
yet be granted tome. But I am profoundly 
convinced that, at this moment, my participa- 
tion in public affairs would be hurtful to my 
country. 


Longing for rest, and thinking it best to 
be out of the way of the new ministry (that 
of Rattazzi and La Marmora), he started for 
Switzerland on a visit to the De la Rives. 
He arrived feverish and agitated, boiling 
over with anger at the frustration of his 
hopes; but he gradually calmed down, 
made fair allowances for the past, and 
ceased to regard the future with despair. 
The emperor, he said, had found out that 
he was not a heaven-born general like his 
uncle, was sickened at the sight of carnage, 
was alarmed by the attitude of Prussia and 
by threatened combinations across the 


* Bianchi. 
t Godkin, vol. i., p. 235. 
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Rhine. ‘ The king had yielded to impera- 
tive destiny, and was sound at heart as 
ever. 


It is not backwards we must look, but for- 
wards. We have followed one track : it is cut 
off: well, we will follow another. We shall 
be twenty years in doing what might have been 
accomplished in afew months. How can we 
help it? Besides, England has hitherto done 
nothing for Italy. Itis her turn now. I will 
look to Naples. I shall be accused of being 
a revolutionary; but, above all, we must keep 
moving, and we will keep moving. 


He saw on reflection that, if Louis Napo- 
leon had fulfilled his promise of making 
Italy free from the Alps to the Adriatic, 
she might have settled down quietly intoa 
confederation. This was out of the ques- 
tion with the overshadowing power of Aus- 
tria encamped in the Quadrilateral. “ Now 
we shall see what the Italians can do for 
themselves,” were the parting words of the 
French emperor as he left the Mincio. 
To do anything, they must obviously act 
in concert, and they had done too much to 
recede. This, or something like it, must 
have been in Cavour’s mind when he said: 
“ The political unity of Italy, since Novara 
a possibility, has become since Villafranca 
a necessity.” Passing in rapid review the 
means by which this the ever-present ob- 
ject of his aspirations must now be reached, 
he exclaimed: “ Well, they will compel me 
to pass the rest of my life in conspiring.” 

The king and the ex-minister were too 
indispensable to one another to continue 
long apart, and there speedily arose a simul- 
taneous call from France, England, and 
free Italy, for Cavour. He returned to 
power in January 1860, when Massimo 
d’Azeglio wrote: ‘* Now we shall go ahead ; 
I have the fullest assurance that we shall ; 
a firm hand directs the government.” They 
did go ahead ; within two months they had 
annexed the central provinces, to the ex- 
clusion of the grand dukes; and on the 
17th of March, 1861, Victor Emmanuel 
was declared king of ‘taly by afree Italian 
parliament, representing the entire country 
except Venice and Rome. On Cavour’s 
return to power, M. Guizot is reported to 
have said: “ Two men divide the attention 
of Europe at the present moment, the 
emperor and M. de Cavour. The game 
has commenced, and I should bet on M. 
de Cavour.” The bet was already as good 
as won: the emperor had not calculated 
on the moral effect of his victories when 
he halted at Villafranca: the emancipated 
Italians, whom he wished to replace under 
their former master, were like the jin or 
genie in the fairy tale who refused to go 





back into the jar: and he was rather glad 
than sorry when the strong persuasion of 
England gave him a fair excuse for assent- 
ing to the annexation, thereby completing 
his claim to the stipulated reward. The 
cession of Nice and Savoy has been dis- 
cussed to tiresomeness. Cavour’s justifi- 
cation of it was contained in a sentence or 
two :— 


The true ground for it is that the treaty is 
an integral part of our policy, the logical and 
inevitable consequences of a past policy, and 
an absolute necessity for the carrying on of 
this policy in the future. 

When signing, we were aware what unpop- 
ularity awaited us; but we knew likewise that 
we labored for Italy, for that Italy which is 
not the sound body a certain member has 
spoken of: Italy still has big wounds in her 
body. Look towards the Mincio, look on the 
other side of Tuscany, and say whether Italy 
is out of danger. 


It was the price that could not be beaten 
down, the condition that could not be 
evaded, of French aid; and, without 
French aid, Italian independence was a 
dream. At theconclusion of an animated 
debate, the approval of the treaty was car- 
ried by a majority of two hundred and 
twenty-nine (more than four-fifths of the 
chamber). The cession was contingent 
on the result of a Alébiscite. “Once,” 
wrote Massimo d’Azeglio, “let the Savoy- 
ards have said: ‘ We will be annexed to 
France;’ we shall be like a father who 
lets his daughter marry according to her 
desire, embraces her with a painful heart, 
wishes her full happiness, and says adieu 
to her.” 

The evasive language of Cavour touch- 
ing this transaction was caused by the 
uncertainty in which he remained, up to 
the moment of its completion, whether 
the engagement would be held binding. 
**So he (the emperor) holds firmly to Sa- 
voy and this unhappy city of Nice?” were 
his words to the French minister when 
reminded of it at Milan. Two days be- 
fore the signature of the definitive act, he 
said to the Marquis Emmanuel d’Azeglio, 
the accomplished minister to the British 
court, who was taking leave of him at 
Turin: “Se fotessimo almeno salvar 
iVizza (If we could at least save Nice)!” 
Statesmen must not be hastily accused of 
duplicity or dissimulation for veiling their 
policy whilst in a wavering or transition 
state. Shortly after the announcement in 
the Zimes of the meditated repeal of the 
corn-laws in 1846, an official denial ap- 
peared in the Standard, a government 
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organ. It came direct from the prime 
minister, Sir Robert Peel, and was indeed 
copied from a draft in his handwriting. 
He justified it on the ground that the cab- 
inet had not yet come to a definitive decis- 
ion. 

It is difficult to decide how far Cavour 
was responsible for Garibaldi’s adventur- 
ous expedition, which ended in the annex- 
ation of Naples to the new kingdom. 
They were at daggers drawn on account of 
the cession of Nice, Garibaldi’s birthplace, 
when he started.* A formal disapproval 
appeared in the official gazette, but Cavour 
could not forcibly intervene to stop volun- 
teers on their way to the relief of a suf- 
fering people, without a complete change 
of system and of tone. Several of the 
European cabinets (including Prussia) pro- 
tested against what they termed this fresh 
breach of international law; but it is diffi- 
cult to enforce international law when 
kingdoms are breaking up from internal 
causes; and it was not foreign interven- 
tion that enabled Garibaldi to enter Naples 
in a railway-carriage and assume the dicta- 
torship. One of his first acts after his 
triumphant entry was to require the dis- 
missal of Cavour. This he followed up 
by declaring that he would not annex Na- 
ples to Sardinia till he could do it from the 
Quirinal. The revolution, under his aus- 
pices, was to sweep the French out of 
Rome, and the Austrians out of Venice, 
and then cross the Alps to set Hungary 
and Poland upon their legs. If let alone, 
he would have thrown everything into con- 
fusion. The situation was critical, but Ca- 
vour was equal to it. He had to take the 
guidance of the movement out of Gari- 
baldi’s hands, and confirm it in his own. 
This was effected by a measure which at 
first sight seemed likely to complicate the 
difficulties. The Sardinian army crossed 
the papal frontier, defeated Lamoriciére, 
captured Ancona, and then advanced into 
the Abruzzi, where Garibaldi, no longer 
the sole liberator of the south, met the 


* In a letter addressed to the king at starting, Gari- 
baldi wrote: *‘ 1 know that I embark ona perilous en- 
terprise. If we achieve it, I shall be proud to add to 
your Majesty’s crown a new and — more brilliant 
jewel, always on the condition that your Majesty will 
stand opposed to councillors who would cede this prov- 
ince to the foreigner, as has been done with the city 
of my birth.” 

M. Fazy, ex-president of Geneva, told the writer, as 
told him by Cavour, that more than two millions of 
francs were expended by the Italian government in for- 
warding Garibaldi’s expeditions, a large part in bribing 
Neapolitan officials. When this was repeated to Sir 
James Hudson, he expressed his complete incredulity ; 
and, considering the esteem in which he was held by 
Cavour and their confidential intimacy, his authority is 
all but decisive on such a point. 
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king, and, in a voice trembling with emo- 
tion, hailed him “ king of Italy.” 

The kingdom, now comprising twenty- 
two millions of subjects, was still incom- 
plete without Venice and Rome. Venice 
was regarded by Cavour as unattainable 
without a general war; and he declared 
that he would forego Rome rather than be 
guilty of the semblance of ingratitude to 
France, then encamped in the Eternal City 
as the protector of kis Holiness. At the 
same time he proclaimed that the unity of 
Italy could not be constituted without 
Rome : — 


The choice of a capital is determined by 
high moral considerations. It is the sentiment 
of the people that decides. Rome unites all 
the conditions, historical, intellectual, moral, 
which form the capital of a great state... . 
What we have to do is to persuade the Holy 
Father that the Church can be independent 
without the temporal power. But it seems to 
me that when we present ourselves to the sov- 
ereign pontiff and say to him: ‘* Holy Father, 
the temporal power is not for you a guarantee 
of independence: renounce it, and we will 
give you that liberty which you have demanded 
in vain during three centuries from all the great 
Catholic powers. . . . Well, that liberty which 
you have never been able to obtain from these 
powers, who boasted to be your allies, your 
devoted sons, — we come to offer it to you in 
all its plenitude: we are ready to proclaim in 
Italy this great principle: Zhe Free Church in 
the Free State.” 


He wished the Church to be independ- 
ent, independent both of its followers and 
the State, as well as free. After deploring 
(at Léri in 1846) the condition in which the 
Revolution had left the French clergy, he 
added: “In Piedmont we have a Church 
with possessions, a proprietary Church, 
independent of the government; and this 
is a great good for the State, no less than 
for religion.” The difficulty in dealing 
with the Papal Church is that it is never 
satisfied with freedom and equality. It in- 
sists, and by the very law of its being is 
obliged to insist, on supremacy and on en- 
forcing its will in secular matters (like 
marriage and education) as well as spirit- 
ual. 

The most painful episode in Cavour’s 
life was his quarrel with Garibaldi, who 
presented himself in the chamber on the 
18th of April, 1861, to justify the charges 
he had brought against Cavour of having 
dragged Italian honor in the dust. M. 
d’Ideville, who was present, says that he 
had scarcely pronounced a few words when 
his memory failed ; his phrases became in- 
coherent ; and it was not till he flung aside 
his notes that the scene, from bordering 
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on the ridiculous, became tragical. “It 
was then that, addressing himself with 
threatening voice and gesture to the min- 
isterial bench, he declared that it would be 
forever impossible for him to clasp the 
hand of the man who had sold his country 
to the foreigner; or to ally himself with a 
government whose cold and mischievous 
hand was trying to foment a fratricidal 
war.” At the words “fratricidal war” a 
burst of indignation arose: Cavour re- 
strained himself with difficulty, and it was 
left to Ricasoli to inflict the fitting rebuke. 
He affected to think that it was impossible 
Garibaldi could have acted and spoken as 
he notoriously had. “For who, great as 
he may be, would dare, in his pride, to 
assign himself in our country a place 
apart? Who would dare to claim for him- 
self the monopoly of devotedness and 
patriotism, and elevate himself above the 
rest? Amongst us a single head sliould 
tower above all others; that of the king. 
Before him all bow down, and ought to 
bow down; any other attitude would be 
that of a rebel.” 

M. Mazade, whose account differs ma- 
terially from M. d’Ideville’s, says that on 
the utterance of the words “ fratricidal 
war” Cavour made a vehement appeal to 
the president of the chamber, exclaiming : 
“Such insults are not to be permitted. 
We demand a call to order:” that the sit- 
ting was suspended: and that when it was 
resumed he calmly said: — 


I know there is one deed which has put a 
gulf between General Garibaldi and me. 
thought to accomplish a painful duty —the 
most painful I have ever known—in urging 
upon the king and Parliament the approval of 
the cession of Nice and Savoy to France. 
Through the pain it caused me, I can realize 
that which General Garibaldi must now feel 
on the subject, and if he is unable to forgive 
me for that deed, I cannot hold it to be a re- 
proach to him. 


Garibaldi replied in a milder tone that, 
although his sentiments were those of an 
adversary, he never doubted that Cavour 
was the friend of Italy, and they afterwards 
met by the king’s desire, in a private 
apartment of the palace. “ My interview 
with Garibaldi,” wrote Cavour, “ was cour- 
teous, though not warm: we both kept 
within the limits of reserve.... We 
parted, if not good friends, at least without 
any irritation.” 

On leaving the chamber on the 18th of 
April, Cavour, grasping Ricasoli’s hand 
with emotion, exclaimed: “If I should die 
to-morrow, my successor has been found.” 
He told Count Oldofredi the day after: 





“Tf emotion could have killed a man, I 
should have died on my return from that 
sitting.” 

He died in less than two months, June 
6, 1861, after an illness of seven days, 
brought on by anxiety and the exhaustion 
of overwork. “ My task,” he wrote, “is 
more laborious and more trying at present 
than in the past. To constitute Italy, to 
fuse together the divers elements of which 
it is composed, to bring the south into 
harmony with the north, presents as many 
difficulties as a war with Austria and the 
struggle with Rome.” His death was ac- 
celerated by frequent bleedings and his 
refusal or inability to take rest. He would 
see his colleagues, and his mind was un- 
ceasingly at work. A record of his last 
moments was carefully kept by his affec- 
tionate and beloved niece. His dying 
thought (like Pitt’s) was how he left his 
country. 


The Italy of the north [he murmured] is 
made: there are no longer Lombards, nor 
Piedmontese, nor Tuscans, nor Romagnols: 
we are all Italians: but there are still Neapol- 
itans. Oh, there is much corruption in their 
country! It is not their fault, poor people : 
they have been so ill governed, It is that 
scoundrel Ferdinand. No, no, so corrupt a 
government caanot be restored: Providence 
will not allow’ it. We must moralize them, 
educate the infancy and the youth, create or- 
phan asylums, military colleges: but it is not 
by abusing the Neapolitans that you will im- 
prove them. ... 

No state of siege ; none of those methods of 


] | absolute government! Any one can govern 


with the state of siege. I will govern them 
with liberty, and I will show what ten years of 
liberty can make of these fine countries, . . . 

Garibaldi is a noble fellow. For my part, I 
wish him no harm. He wants to go to Rome 
and Venice, and so do I: none can be more 
eager than both of us. As to Istria and the 
Tyrol, it is another matter. It will be for 
another generation. We have done pretty 
well, we of the present, we have made Italy if 
all goes well (se 7’/talia 2 la cosa va). Then 
this Germanic Confederation is an anomaly: 
it will break to pieces, and German unity will 
be founded, but the house of Hapsburg will 
not know how to modify itself. What will the 
Prussians do, they so slow to decide? They 
will take fifty years to do what we have done 
in three. 


He received the sacrament from Fra 
Giacomo, the priest whom he had engaged 
to perform the last offices in case of cleri- 
cal interference, and his last words were: 
“ Frate, frate, libera Chiesa in libero Stato 
(Brother, brother, free Church in free 
State).” 

He was never married. When the king 
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joked him on the subject, he replied that 
Italy was his sfosa, and that he would 
never have another. He was much at- 
tached to his family, and his affectionate 
nature was sorely tried by the death of 
his eldest nephew at Goito. “ Augustus,” 
he writes, “died with asmile upon his lips, 
like a soldier and a Christian. It is cer- 
tainly the noblest of deaths, the most en- 
viable ; it is terrible for those who remain.” 
M. d’Ideville reports General la Marmora 
as stating that Cavour was capricious and 
vindictive, prone to exalt men to the skies 
one day and heap irony and contempt on 
them the next. But this is contrary to the 
concurrent testimony of all who knew him 
best and saw most of him. “In politics,” 
he said to M. de la Rive, “ there is nothing 
so absurd as rancune.” He always felt 
and acted towards the bitterest of his op- 
ponents as if they might some day become 
his friends. This enabled him to mediate 
between parties and use them by turns for 
the advancement of the great cause, which 
he could not have done if he had nour- 
ished resentment against their leaders. 
But before summing up his character we 
will bring together a few scattered personal 
traits. 

Curran said to Grattan: “ You would be 
the greatest man of your day, Grattan, if 
you would buy a few yards of red tape and 
tie up your bills and papers.” Cavour 
managed to be the greatest man of his age 
without resorting to red tape. “ Those,” 
remarks M. de la Rive, “ who are disposed 
to confound material and external order 
with order in ideas would have been sur- 
prised at the confusion of Cavour’s cabi- 
net; so encumbered with papers that one 
day, having placed my hat on a chair or 
table, I could not find it, and where I have 
seen Cavour himself looking vainly fora 
buried letter.” Yet the amount of work 
he contrived to get through was wonder- 
ful, and there was no complaint of delay 
in any one of the departments in his 
charge. He allowed himself only three or 
four hours’ sleep, and latterly took nothing 
in the way of refreshment or nourishment 
(besides coffee) before dinner, his only 
meal, at which he ate largely, like Talley- 
rand, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Palmerston, 
Prince Bismarck and others who, from 
their amount of brain-work, required solid 
food in proportion, —as the steam-engine 
of an express train requires fuel. Although 
he had not given as much attention to the 
art of dining as Prince Bismarck, he was 
by no means wanting in discrimination. 
On his return from Engiand and France 
in 1852, he was enumerating the dinners to 
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which he had been invited during his tour ; 
and on being asked which was the best, 
he specified, without hesitation, one given 
at Paris by Lord Howden, then accredited 
minister to Spain.* 

He never wore any of his many decora- 
tions if he could help it, and when the 
institution of a new order was proposed 
to him, to replace those in the annexed 
states, he refused, saying: “Don’t you 
see that the spirit of society is running 
counter to this sort of thing? Whycreate 
new causes of inequality when an irresist- 
ible force is pushing all classes towards 
equality? I will wager that, fifty years 
hence, there will be no orders of knight- 
hood in Europe.” How comes it, then, 
that the vanity of decorations is strongest 
in France, and is gaining ground, concur- 
rently with the equalizing spirit, in En- 
gland? Why, unless it is based in human 
nature? We would rather wager that 
Macaulay’s New Zealander, when he ar- 
rives to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s, will 
appear with a ribbon in his buttonhole. 

Comparing, @ frofos of an old tower, 
different epochs of civilization, Cavour 
said: ‘ There is no denying that humanity, 
as a whole, has advanced, but as for this 
rogue (coguin) man, I do not believe that 
he has made any progress.” It was in a 
desponding humor, just after Villafranca, 
that he said this. But he was uncon- 
sciously quoting Mephistopheles : — 


Der kleine Gott der Welt bleibt stets von 
gleichem Schlag, 
Und ist so wunderlich wie am ersten Tag.t 


Dislike of dilettantism drove him into 
the opposite extreme of pretending that he 
had no taste for the fine arts, that he had 
neither ears for music nor eyes for paint- 
ing and sculpture. Yet he was surprised 
in the Bologna gallery in an ecstacy before 
the Saint Cecilia of Raphael, and he 
pressed Verdi to accept the proffered seat 
in the chambers, saying that the composer 
of the “ 7rovatore” might well sit in the 
national Parliament. He was at home in 
the entire range of social and economic 
science, and was never found wanting in 


* M. de la Rive says that he “‘ deems it a duty not to 
keep back this appreciation so flattering for British 
diplomacy.’? We deem it equally a duty to say that 
Lord Howden’s Paris dinners were given at the apart- 
ments of his Russian wife, the Princess Bagration ; so 
that the compliment of right reverts to Russia. The 
princess’s apartments were a ground-floor in the Rue 
Faubourg St. Honoré, and when in Paris Lord How- 
den occupied an extresol on the opposite side of the 
street. 

+ “The little god of the world continues ever of the 
same stamp, and is as odd as on the first day.’’— 
Goethe's Faust. 
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the practical knowledge required for any 
one of the departments le undertook. 
Like Prince Bismarck, he found relief in 
novel-reading. His private secretary re- 
lates that, having been commissioned to 

et him a novel to read during a railway 
journey, he chose the newest amongst the 
French and English publications of this 
class. “I was obliged to repair twice to 
the bookseller’s, for he had read all, knew 
all, and I was finally driven to beg him to 
go and choose for himself.” After the 
visit to Switzerland in the anxious winter 
of 1858, M. de la Rive missed Buckle’s 
“ History of Civilization,” and learned on 
enquiry that it had been carried away by 
Cavour to read on his home journey. He 
apologized for keeping it so long by the 
wish to read it from beginning to end, 
“ not so easy a task when one has so many 
departments to look after. In spite of its 
want of order and clearness, and its length, 
this book deserves to be read, for it marks, 
in my opinion, an evolution in the English 
mind which will inevitably entail very re- 
markable consequences. If I was not 
minister, I would try to write an article on 
this book.” 

The modern writer he admired most was 
Chateaubriand; a_ strange preference, 
which may pair off with that of Napoleon 
for Ossian. During a visit to Pressinge 
(M. de la Rive’s) in 1840, he got up every 
morning at five and set to work on Lord 
Stanhope’s history. “ He had resolved to 
learn the English language, and, that he 
might learn English history at the same 
time, he consecrated without flagging all 
his mornings to spelling out a tiresome 
book written in an unknown tongue.” * 

He had high animal spirits until de 
pressed by anxiety and work, and there is 
a playfulness of expression in his letters 
which indicates a turn for humor; as when 
he writes, in December 1859: “If you 
come to Paris this winter, you will find me 
at the Hétel Bristol. I have taken the 
apartments occupied by Count Buol in 
1856, always with the intention of invad- 
ing the Austrian territory.” He is report- 
ed to have told an assailant in the chamber 
that he was too ugly to answer; a style 
of argument (occasionally employed by 
O’Connell) rather dangerous for one who 
had no personal advantages that could 
embolden him to provoke comparison. 
He had the sort of figure that gained Dry- 
den the name of “ Poet-Squab,” being 
short and thick, with a head dispropor- 


* History of England, from the Peace of Utrecht — 
by no means a tiresome book. 
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tionally large, and a plain face, rendered 
plainer by goggle spectacles. 

When a friend pitied him for having to 
listen to so many tiresome applicants, he 
exclaimed, “ AZo?, je ne m’cnnuie jamais.” 
When asked how he managed to escape 
the common lot, he replied: “ My recipe 
is very simple: I persuade myself that no 
one is exnuyeux.” We commend his ex- 
ample to the many vacant-minded, com- 
monplace people, young and old, who are 
eternally complaining of being “ bored.” 

His model statesmen were Pitt and Peel, 
but where he surpassed them both — 
where, indeed, he equalled or surpassed 
every statesman recorded in history — 
was in the grandeur of his aim, his single- 
ness of purpose, and his strict adherence 
to the cardinal principle with which he 
started : that national greatness and inde- 
pendence can only be safely reached or 
permanently secured through reason, dif- 
fused knowledge, and enlightened public 
opinion. “Italy,” he was never tired of 
repeating, “must be made by liberty, or I 
despair of making her atall.” “ Any one,” 
were his dying words, “can govern by a 
state of siege.” Any one, he might have 
added, with an iron will, can carry out a 
blood and iron policy. But aprds 2? Where 
does it leave the people who have been its 
instruments? Are they better off than 
those who have been its victims? Are 
they freer, richer, more prosperous than 
before? By the course he took, by the 
means he used to induce the Piedmontese 
to go along with him, he made them worthy 
of their vocation and equal to their pre-ap- 
pointed work. He would never have said 
of his countrymen what Prince Bismarck 
complacently said of Azs: “* We are, per- 
haps, too cultured to endorse a constitu- 
tion:” as if constitutions were the inven- 
tion of barbarism, absolutism the highest 
attainment of civilization, and indifference 
to chartered rights a proof of intellectual 
superiority. 

We have seen how steadily he refused 
to take any measure without the assent of 
the chamber, which he had no means of 
coercing or corrupting, which he could 
only control by argument. When restric- 
tions on the press and the open expression 
of mischievous doctrines were urged upon 
him, he replied that this would encourage 
secret plots and produce explosions. His 
argument was that of Curran: “In one 
case sedition speaks aloud and walks 
abroad: the demagogue goes forth: the 
public eye is upon him. In the other 


case how does the work of sedition go 
forward? Night after night the muffled 
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rebel steals forth in the dark, and casts 
another and another brand upon the pile 
to which, when the hour of fatal maturity 
shall arrive, he will apply the flame... . 
The crisis is precipitated without warning, 
by folly on the one side or phrenzy on the 
other, and there is no notice of the treason 
until the traitor acts.” 

He objected to official organs, that they 
raise a prejudice against the views they 
advocate which, if sound, do not need 
forcing. His liberality is invariably modi- 
fied by good sense. “ We must deal gen- 
tly,” he wrote, “with the susceptibility, 
even with the prejudices, of a population. 
Where there are four Protestants gathered 
together, we permit public worship. But 
we would not allow fanatic missionaries to 
throw trouble and discord into the midst 
of a population entirely and exclusively 
Catholic.” His golden rule was to precip- 
itate nothing: to let questions ripen: to 
trust to what may be called political evolu- 
tion. And he could afford to wait; for 
coming events, casting their shadows be- 
fore, were revealed to him by a second 
sight as unerring as that of Campbell’s 
seer, “ Wait, and a European complica- 
tion, which I see upon the cards, will give 
you Venice.” ‘ Wait till the temporal 
power is displayed in its true colors and 
Rome will drop into your mouth.” “ Don’t 
be too hasty in condemning the example 
we have set,” was his reply to the Prussian 
disapproval of the annexation of Naples, 
“for the time may come when you may 
feel grateful for it.” That time did come, 
and come sooner than he anticipated; but 
had he lived to see how his example has 
been applied, he might object that he 
took Naples in compliance with a national 
call, whilst it is with an utter disregard of 
the wishes of entire States (Hanover and 
Frankfort, for example) that the new Ger- 
man empire has been formed. 

The only wrongs of which Cavour can 
be held guilty, in the eyes of the strictest 
upholders of public law, were committed 
against foreign intruders and domestic 
oppressors of whom united Italy was eager 
to get rid: wrongs far milder than those 
of which the leaders in the English Revolu- 
tion of 1688 were guilty against their own 
hereditary king. In all such cases of con- 
flicting obligation, the higher must be held 
to overrule the less. 

What Grattan said of Chatham is truer 
of Cavour: “The sight of his mind was 
infinite, and his schemes were to affect, 
not his own country nor the present age 
only, but Europe and posterity. Wonder- 
ful were the means by which those schemes 
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were accomplished, always seasonable, 
always adequate, the suggestions of an 
understanding animated by ardor and en- 
lightened by prophecy.” He had no need 
of the apology he made for Peel. What 
he did was done at the right moment, in 
the right manner, by the right man. He 
uniformly appealed to the finer instincts, 
the nobler aspirations, of those he sum- 
moned to act with him, and he never ap- 
pealed in vain. He did not call upon a 
people to purchase territorial aggrandize- 
ment and military glory with their liber- 
ties. He had none of the qualities which 
we have been led by melancholy experi- 
ence to regard as the inevitable alloy of 
greatness: neither the theatrical arts of 
Chatham, nor the cold, cruel impassibility 
to groans and tears of Richelieu, nor the 
cynical contempt for principle of Frederick, 
nor the revolting hypocrisy of Cromwell, 
nor the desolating selfishness of Napoleon. 
His ambition, made of purer, holier stuff, 
was merged and forgotten in his patriotism. 
His statesmanship was reason and truth 
put in action. And therefore is it that his 
example may prove of inestimable value. 
It goes far towards solving the momentous 
problem: “Is greatness hopelessly incom- 
patible with goodness? Must the wisest, 
brightest of mankind be invariably the 
meanest or the worst?”? Henceforth, and 
for all time to come, when these questions 
are repeated, the decisive answer is at 
hand. The philosophic student of history, 
the moralist, the philanthropist, all who 
think well and wish to think better of their 
species, have only to name Cavour. 





SARAH DE BERENGER, 
BY JEAN INGELOW. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


AMABEL and Delia were extremely hap- 
py with their girl companions; they made 
very fair progress under the masters pro- 
vided for them. Amabel grew more beau- 
tiful, and Delia taller and more graceful, 
and, as is the way with youth, they both 
lived a good deal in the present. They 
ceased to want Mrs. Snaith, and they did 
very well without coz. Of course the rec- 
tory was still home, and coz was in their 
thoughts and what he would think, when 
they were reproved for any little acts of 
idleness or inattention, but Sir Samuel, 
now they neither heard of him nor from 
him, receded into the background of their 
minds. So did not Amias or Dick. 
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They did not come home for Christmas, 
and would have been greatly surprised if 
they could have known the long discus- 


sions there were between Sir Samuel, : 


Sarah, and Felix, as to where their mid- 
summer holidays should be spent. 

Nothing concerning their parentage had 
been discovered. Mrs. Snaith could not 
be found, and there was a great wish that 
they should not return till something cer- 
tain was known about them. 

Tom de Berenger came home soon after 
Christmas, with his wife and another in- 
fant daughter. He had all his father’s 
kindly, pleasant manner, and far more 
than his father’s love of money. He 
was almost a miser, and one of his first 
conversations with Felix was a remon- 
strance. 

How could Felix have allowed such a 
lavish house to be kept at the hall? Such 
servants, such waste; and never, as a 
clergyman, have lifted up his voice against 
it! 


Mrs. Tom de Berenger had so completely 
adopted her husband’s views, that she 
never spent a shilling where sixpence could 
be made to do, and all her discourse was on 
prudence, moderation, and economy; in- 
teresting subjects when there is need to 
exercise them, but rather out of place 
where a wise liberality, hospitable fashions, 
and public-spirited generosity are more to 
the point. 

Nothing in his long life had taken such 
effect on him, as the behavior and dis- 
course of his son and his daughter-in-law 
took on Sir Samuel. He saw himself, cari- 
catured ; he was exceedingly ashamed, both 
for himself and for them. For Tom could 
discuss even at table, with all earnestness, 
the wasteful way in which windfall apples 
and pears were left under the trees, and 
he did not hesitate to say that “ there were 
a great many more vegetable marrows 
grown than could be used in the house- 
hold.” 

Sir Samuel, though a hot-tempered man, 
had great self-control, and each of his sons, 
one after the other, had kept that virtue in 
full exercise. He would redden some- 
times, when his daughter-in-law would 
strike in after Tom, and agree with mel- 
ancholy emphasis; but he generally man- 
aged either to hold his tongue or to master 
his temper, and rally his son with tolerable 
equanimity. But Tom de Berenger was 
one of those provoking people who are 
almost always serious; he would try to 
argue the most minute points of economy 
with his father, not perceiving that, 
whether he was right or wrong, his notic- 
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ing such things at all was mortifying and 
ridiculous. Then, when the old man was 
secretly fretted aimost past bearing by 
such discussions before his servants and 
his guests, Tom would make him break 
out at last by some finishing touch, that 
left it hard for other auditors to keep their 
countenances. 

There was nothing in the nature of ex- 
penditure that was not important and 
interesting to him—from the fires in the 
saddle-rooms to the wasted ends of wax 
candles. 

He was a good deal out of health, and 
that circumstance helped his father to be 
forbearing. He bore a great deal. John 
had never led him such a life as Tom did, 
= Tom was not half so bad as Tom’s 
wife. 

There were three nice little girls, to be 
sure — good, obedient children; and there 
was the baby, also a girl. Sometimes Sir 
Samuel would say something kind to their 
father about them. “ You'll have one of 
the right sort by-and-by, my lad.” “ Yes,” 
the poor fellow would answer, with a sigh, 
“a man had need exercise all due economy 
who has such a family — four daughters 
already —and most likely four sons com- 
ing, or four more daughters.” 

They had naturally, and by Sir Samuel’s 
own desire, taken up their abode at the 
hall with him, and were all supposed to 
find their family reunion a great blessing 
and comfort, but when Parliament met, 
Sir Samuel went to town with a certain 
alacrity, though Tom was to remain in the 
country, London smoke not suiting his 
delicate chest. 

Amias often dined with Sir Samuel in 
London. His reticence as to Tom’s pecul- 
iarities could not be exceeded. He had 
got his only child home again; come what 
might, he was determined to make the best 
of him. Tom had no debts; he was, ex- 
cepting one little foible, everything that a 
father could desire. How much better 
that he should be such as he was, thana 
gambler or a spendthrift! He was a fam- 
ily man, a model father and husband. “If 
I only see a grandson, I shall have all that 
a man can wish for in this world,” Sir 
Samuel would often say to himself. And 
Amias, knowing all about his troubles when 
in the country, cautiously forebore to ask 
any awkward questions; Felix having let 
him know that the heir went round every 
day to the greenhouses and forcing-houses, 
to see that the gardeners did not use too 
much coal and coke. He was said to have 


poked a lump out here and there that he 
thought superfluous ; and everybody heard 
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this anecdote concerning him, excepting 
his father. 

After the Easter recess, Sir Samuel 
came to town again, looking rather worried. 
He had gone through a good deal, and 
was very glad to find that Tom and his 
wife meant to go to Clifton for a few weeks. 
Tom had a nasty cough; his wife wanted 
him to try the air there, and stay with her 
mother. 

This was all that Amias heard about the 
matter. He knew his uncle was in town, 
and meant to go and see him, but he was 
busy, and had not accomplished the visits, 
when one morning, just as he had finished 
his breakfast, Felix, who had come up to 
town for a few days, being with him, a tel- 
egram was brought in from the old uncle’s 
head servant. 

“Will you please, sir, come and see Sir 
Samuel? We have lost Mr. de Berenger. 
He died at midnight.” 

“Lost Mr. de Berenger!” 

How terrible it seemed, when, not two 
minutes previously, they had been making 
merry over his peculiarities! Felix, so far 
as the title was concerned, and the very 
small portion of the property that was en- 
tailed, was the heir. Neither of them for- 
got that. 

“] had better not see the poor old man,” 
said Felix. 

“But I shall be glad if you will come 
with me to the house,” said Amias. “ He 
may prefer to give directions to you.” 

“ He never will,” said Felix. 

When they reached the house, Sarah 
and some weeping women-servants met 
them in the hall. They asked how the 
calamity had happened. “He broke a 
blood-vessel,” she whispered, “and only 
lived a few hours. They fetched his father 
from the House to hear this awful news.” 

Amias felt his heart and courage sink, as 
he turned the lock of the library door, and 
entered it alone. 

Sir Samuel was seated on a sofa, with 
his hands clasping his knees, and his head 
down. One small leaf of the shutter behind 
him had been folded back, and a narrow 
beam of sunshine streamed down from the 
aperture. Otherwise, nothing had been 
changed since the previous night, and a 
lamp was still burning on the table. 

Amias sat down, and had not a word to 
say. He felt perfectly powerless to find 
any consolation for such a calamity as this. 

The old uncle appeared to notice his 
presence, for in two or three minutes he 
slowly lifted his head, and looking at him 
with a puzzled and half-stupefied air, said, 
“TI thought you would come.” Then he 
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added, in a low, inward voice, “It was one 
o’clock when they fetched me home; but” 
— spreading his hands about — “it was no 
use, — I had noson to send my answer to.” 

Amias was distressed for him to the 
point of shedding two or three compassion- 
ate tears, and they did more for the deso- 
late old man than any words could have 
accomplished. At the sight of human emo- 
tion and pity, he seemed to wake up from 
the stupor that was killing him, and, as if 
by imitation of another, to thaw, and be no 
more a Statue, but a man. 

He was able to weep for his lost son — 
his last child: but the suddenness of the 
blow had almost prostrated him ; his mind 
was confused, and his speech was thick. 

“Is there anything I can do for you? 
Are there any arrangements that you would 
wish me to make ?—or shall Felix make 
them?” asked Amias, afterwards. 

“Felix may go to Clifton, and do— 
whatever he pleases. You must stay with 
me. 

“ You will not see Felix?” 

“Certainly not. I have enough to bear 
without seeing him.” 

“ He will not like to act without some 
instructions.” 

“ Then I leave you two to arrange mat- 
ters between you. You know that I shall 
be satisfied.” 

So the two cousins of this poor miser, 
having leave to do what they thought fit- 
ting for the only son and heir of the now 
desolate father, had his body brought home 
to Sir Samuel’s country house, invited a 
number of guests, and had him buried with 
even more state and pomp than is usual. 
Considering that one of them was, in part, 
his heir, and that the other had been almost 
his rival in the old man’s affections, this 
— to them to be the proper thing to 

0. 
Amias brought the father down to attend 
the funeral, and Felix read the service. 

“It was a grand burying,” said one of 
the admiring crowd. “But, dear sakes! 
how he would have grudged the expense, 
poor gentleman, if he had known!” 

Sir Samuel went back to his desolate 
home. His son’s widow and her four 
children soon joined him, and the former 
made him as miserable by her jealousy of 
the two nephews as she had done pre- 
viously by her parsimony. 

“She never lets me have a quiet hour,” 
he said to Felix; “she’s always hinting 
that her poor children are nothing to me, 
compared with Amias and you.” 

“You might at least tell her that she has 
no cause for jealousy as far as I am con- 
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cerned,” replied Felix, in his most dis- 
passionate manner. “But as to Amias — 
I think I should be jealous of Amias, if I 
were in her place.” 

“ She ought not to grudge me what littie 
comfort I have left in this world.” 

“ Then you should not leave her in any 
doubt, uncle, but tell her plainly what 
splendid provision there is for her and her 
children.” 

“T want Amias to live in my house 
always when I am in London.” 

Then, when Felix was silent, he went on. 

“You don’t suppose his temperance no- 
tions would annoy me? Besides, I have 
told you before, that I mean to retire, if I 
can get a good offer for the concern. Why 
should I keep it up any longer —that is if 
I can sell it advantageously ?” 

Felix being still silent, he said, with irri- 
tation, “ But you understand nothing of 
business, nephew pazson.” 

“TI can fully understand that, at your 
age, and with your considerable wealth, it 
must be best for you to retire.” 

He then inquired about Amabel and 
Delia. 

Felix confessed that he could not decide 
where to take them for their midsummer 

‘holidays, but that he did not mean to be 
parted from them during that time. 

Sir Samuel replied that Mrs. de Berenger 
wanted to take her children to the sea; 
and as his affliction had been so recent, 
there would be no visitors at his house; 
therefore the whole party, including Amias 
and Dick, had better come and stay with 
him. 

If Mrs. de Berenger was to be absent, 
Felix felt that the girls would be safe from 
risk of hearing anything that he wished to 
shield them from. She was the only per- 
son likely to speak. But he did not care to 
leave his own home, though he promised 
to bring the girls frequently to see — “to 
see their kind old friend,” he concluded, 
after a pause. 


In the mean time, the poor mother of 
these loved and admired creatures tried 
hard to bear her life without them. It was 
strange, she thought, that she should have 
so deeply loved her husband when he was 
unkind, debased, and unworthy, and yet 
that she could not love him now, when he 
was trying so strenuously to do well, when 
he loved her, was proud of her, and wished 
nothing more than to work for her and 
make her comfortable. She tried, with tol- 
erable success, to hide her dislike. She 


never said a bitter thing, and would sit for 
hours patiently sewing, and never once 
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asking him to leave off singing those 
hymns that she knew were intended for 
her pleasure and edification. She cooked 
his meals punctually, she kept his clothing 
clean and whole, but when he wert out on 
his temperance errands, she would drop her 
work on her knees and think, and the tears 
would steal down her cheeks unaware. 
And her conscience sometimes disturbed 
her; her sense of duty sometimes appeared 
to pull her two different ways. Had she 
truly been kind to her darlings? What if, 
after all, they should discover what she had 
done? Oh how far more bitter it would be 
for them, than it could have been to have 
grown up aware of their father’s disgrace ! 
And yet what happy, peaceful lives she had 
souse for them, and paid for these with 
the best years of her own — with the efface- 
ment of her own prospects. She had lost 
them for herself, but won them to such a 
far better lot, that they could well dispense 
with her. She had procured for them such 
good teaching, that she was forever their 
inferior. She had robbed herself of their 
love, but she would rather rue the loss of 
it than that they should want for anything. 

Would she do it again if her time came 
over again? That was the daily question 
she asked herself. She always answered 
it the same way, and prayed to God that 
he would not count the mistake — if it was 
one —a sin, 

It was Uzziah’s reformation that turned 
all her axioms into doubt; he never said 
any bad words now. If she had kept her 
daughters in their own rank of life, they 
might have come back to him, and learned 
no evil in their humble home. And he 
would have been pleased with them; he 
must have loved them. Yes, but she felt 
that this need not trouble her. He did 
well enough without them; never had 
seen one, nor cared for the other. She 
need not think of him. The children were 
hers, and she humbly prayed every da 
that she might be forgiven for the conned 
ment she had practised, in giving up 
everything for their sake. 

Uzziah was not very observant. He was 
satisfied when she would talk, and did not 
notice how she always drew him away 
from personal matters —from his expres- 
sions of pleasure at her presence, pride in 
her appearance, or love for her person; 
and was willing to hear him enlarge on his 
speeches of all the “temperance gentle- 
men” who patronized him, and the good 
he hoped he was doing. 

Sometimes the sudden utterance of a 
familiar name would make her turn white 
to the lips. 
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“He’s a rare one,” Uzziah exclaimed 
one night, speaking of Amias; “he does 
know how to lay about him !” 

She trembled on hearing this, but dared 
say no more than, “Oh, he do? Well, 
I’ve heard you say so before.” 

“ Now, his brother,” continued Uzziah, 
“T don’t know what to make of him. I 
really don’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“Why not? Well, he doesn’t seem to 
know how to hit the right nail on the head. 
Mr. Amias is all downright and straight- 
forward. He’s against the publicans and 
against the brewers, and more than all 
against the distillers. But his brother — 
what’s his name, again? Not Stephen, I 
know, but something like it. His broth- 
er’s notion seems to be to hit out pretty gen- 
erally all round. He seems to think we’re 
all to blame. My word, he made me feel, 
though I am temperance lecturing, as if he 
said to me, § Thou art the man.’ ” 

“ He can’t well make out that you en- 
courage folks to drink, nor to sell drink, 
nor to make drink,” observed Mrs. Dill, 
who was willing to hear anything Uzziah 
might have to say about her children’s 
guardian. 

“Well, my dear, in a manner of speak- 
ing, he does. A good many of the chief 
sympathizers were aggravated with him for 
that, as I could see last night. ‘What’s 
the good of our denying ourselves every- 
think for this cause,’ says one of them to 
me, ‘if we’re to be treated like this?’ I 
took particular notice of what Mr. de 
Berenger said, because I thought, so far 
as there seemed to be anything in the 
argument, I would use it. But it was 
nothing of an argument at all. He says 
the world is ruled by opinion, and that so 
long as folks—a good many of them — 
are ashamed of their opinions, then their 
opinions cannot spread as they should do. 
He says it is the spirit of God under whom 
the conscience of the world grows, and it 
is often those who conceit themselves that 
they have the most light that are most full 


-of doubt, and so keep that great con- 


science back from its expansion. ‘If you 
pretend to be candid,’ said he, ‘and if you 
say that the vast body of men who get 
their living by this traffic can never be 
expected to give it up— you, too, who 
believe yourselves to be on God’s side — 
you are in an awful case; you are fighting 
against him. How dare you think,’ says 
he, ‘that such and such improvements are 
not to be expected? Who taught you that 
they were needed? Their guilt is small, 
whose covetousness urges them on to sell 
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this poison, compared with yours, who are 
ashamed to believe and confess that the 
Spirit of God is moving yet on the dark 
face of the waters.’ ” 

“Then,” said Mrs. Dill — for he paused 
here, and she wanted to continue talking 
of her late master —“I expect, if we are 
to prepare for the time when no more 
spirits at all, to speak of, are to be drunk, 
there must be hobs made to every grate, 
for keeping the teapots warm.” 

“Not so,” replied Uzziah; “for, my 
dear, if you’ll believe me, the doctors want 
to take a good part of our tea from us 
too.” 

“No!” exclaimed Mrs. Dill. 
I wonder what next ?” 

“Well, they say that tea—so much as 
many of us drink — makes folks to have 
shaking hands; they say there’s no nour- 
ishment in it worth naming, and we ought 
to drink either pure water, or cocoa, or 
good milk.” 

“ The land that grows barley and hops 
won’t be enough, then,” she remarked, 
“to lay down in grass for the cows that 
are to yield the milk.” 

“Notit. I said so to Mr. de Berenger, 
after the meeting.” 

“TI expect you had him there,” ob- 
served the wife. 

* No. What do you think he made for 
answer? Why, that water was one of the 
most nourishing drinks a man could take, 
and very fattening too!” 

“ My word!” exclaimed Mrs. Dill, quite 
surprised, and looking up with a soft color 
in her cheeks, which had been brought 
there by the pleasant excitement of this 
talk concerning one who was so near to 
her darlings. 

“He did indeed, my dear, and Mr. 
Amias backed him. But if it ain’t a liberty 
to say it, I think for once he was mighty 
glad to step down from the platform when 
our lecture was over; for if ever there 
were two pretty young ladies in this world, 
Mr. de Berenger brought those two with 
him, and set them down beside an old 
lady with long curls, right in front of the 
platform. And I think one of those two 
made the temperance cause seem to Mr. 
Amias as if he wished it was further.” 

“ Oh, my beauties, my dears !” thought 
the mother. “ How near I was to going 
with your poor father to that lecture; and 
to think now that I should thank God I 
kept away and did not see you!” 


“Well, 


CHAPTER XXX. 


“WHEN God gives,” said Uzaiah, “he 
gives with both hands. He has given me 
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ae for my crimes, he has given me 
ack my wife (ten times better than she 
was before), and now — this child.” 

Uzziah took up the baby as he spoke, 
and the little fellow opened his dark eyes 
and spread out his two-days’-old hands. 

The doctor left the small, clean chamber, 
but not without an involuntary elevation 
of the eyebrows, and a scrutinizing glance 
at this man. 

“My dear,” said Hannah Dill, as the 
door was quietly shut, “you have no call 
to use that word. It worry me more than 
I can tell to hear you do it.” 

“What's forever in a man’s mind must 
come out now and then,” he answered. 

Her white lips trembled slightly ; and, 
a different husband altogether from his 
former self, he immediately apologized. 
He promised to use more circumspection. 
Then, mindful of her late danger, he be- 
gan to employ some of the kindly flattery 
that a new-made mother loves best to hear, 
admiring the infant. 

“Did anybody ever see such big, dark 
eyes ?— for all the world like yours, my 
dear. I hope, please God, he will be like 
you. A very pretty boy, to be sure; and 
what a weight on my arm already !” 

“Yes,” said the feeble mother, turning 
her head on her pillow, “he is a very fine 
babe to look to.” 

“1 shall be as proud as ever was of the 
little chap,” continued Uzziah, laying him 
down beside her with a smile of real affec- 
tion; “it’s what I’ve been wanting this 
long time, though I scarce knew it—a 
child of my own. Ever since I had you 
again I felt I could not be easy; as if 
it hurt me to see you in the house all 
alone.” 

“Did you feel to want those that are 
gone?” asked the mother, with a certain 
pang. She was beginning to do more than 
tolerate her poor husband, and the notion 
of his having yearned for the children she 
had taken from him gave her keen pain. 

“Well, I did; but there are things you 
know as we agreed never to speak on.” 

“ Ay,” answered the wife, “but you may 
say what you have in your mind this once.” 
She thought this addition to her punish- 
ment for having made them happy at her 
own expense, was a bitterness that she 
must not shrink from as regarded these 
lost treasures, and she listened when he 
said, — 

“ My dear, you would have been all the 
mother to them. I should like to have 
seen it. And there ain’t a doubt but what 
they’d have been great blessings to us, and 
I should soon have got very fond of them.” 
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, She looked at him with pity, almost with 
ear. 

“ Only,” he continued, “ they would have 
known.” 

“ They must ha’ known,” she answered, 
sighing. 

“ Ay.” 

“ Don’t you think, then, Uzziah, ’tis best 
as itis?” 

“Tis best as God willed it,” he an- 
swered, seriously. 

“ Ay; but that’s not what I meant,” she 
cried, piteously. “ The only time we spoke 
on these, you said, ‘ They’re well off.’ ” 

“We know they are, Hannah.” 

She assented with hysterical tears. 
“ Ay, I know my blessings, my dears are 
better off than ever they could be with 
me. Let me hear you say that you do not 
wish we had them again.” 

“I could not exactly say that, my dear; 
for since I knew this little fellow was com- 
ing, I have many times dreamed that I was 
in quod again, and that I saw that other 
little one with flaxen hair —a pretty crea- 
ture !— trotting about on the floor. Con- 
sidering what a bad father I made her, 
you'll think that was strange. Little 
Ammy — why, she would have been very 
nigh seventeen year old by this time.” 
Seeing that she was unable to restrain her 
tears, he added, “ Don’t fret, my dear; we 
have talked about her again for once and 
for all, for you see it has been once too 
often.” 

“ Ay, it’s more than I can bear. God 
forgive me!” replied the mother. 

Uzziah, mistaking her meaning, contin- 
ued. “So now let them sleep in the bo- 
som of the Son of God; you shall have 
them again. And meanwhile get well so 
fast as you may, for the sake of this new 
blessing.” 

He presently went out, and Hannah Dill 
turned her head, and looked with yearning 
pity and love at her new-born child. An 
inheritance of shame was his. He was to 
know from the first that his poor father 
had been a disgrace to him. But yet in 
his case there could be nothing to conceal ; 
he would sit upon the knee of this man, 
his poor father, and get used to him — 
would like to drink out of his cup, and be 
carried on his shoulder. He would not 
shrink then from him. No; but perhaps 
he would be not the less dragged down, 
but the more, for that. What would a 
father mean in his mind? Why, some- 
body who was good now, but had been 
wicked. A father was an ex-convict, the 
kindest man he knew; the only one, per- 
haps, who was fond of him. 
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Must he, then, be told soyoung? Yes; 
or else it must be concealed from him till 
accident or necessity made him aware of 
it, and then he must stand the shock as 
best he could. 

“ You're not to play at getting drunk,” 
said a poor mother to her little five-year- 
old boy. 

“Father used to drink.” 

“ Ay; but poor father never drinks now. 
He never rolls about, he never strikes 
Dicky now. Father’s kind, father’s good.” 

“And Dicky means to be good,” said 
the child; “but Dicky must get drunk 
first, and have larks too, just as father 
did.” 

Dicky was far too young to be reasoned 
with, and he had something more than 
knowledge already. He had experience ; 
limited certainly, but disastrous, for it 
showed him that a man was a creature 
who ought to be good in the end, but must 
be expected to play with evil first; go 
down into the mire, in fact, and there re- 
main, until he had sufficiently disported 
himself. 

Hannah Dill, though her husband had 
loved her and trusted her, and found in 
her his whole delight and comfort since he 
had got her back, was by no means at 
peace; she knew that the burglary he had 
been tried for was not the only crime he 
had on his conscience. She had got used 
to fear, on his account; every unexpected 
knock at her humble door startled her. 
He had himself, from time to time, fits of 
depression, when something, she knew not 
what, but guessed to be the memory of a 
crime, would seem to fall on him like a 
blight ; and then, whatever he was doing, 
he would rise and go to shut himself up in 
a little empty attic that they rented, and 
there she would hear his inarticulate cry- 
ing to God, and sometimes his groans and 
sighs. She would sometimes steal up- 
stairs after him and listen, but she was too 
much awed to call to him. Though he 
had risen into an atmosphere in which she 
could not breathe, it had been froma deep 
that she had not sounded. He was above 
her and beneath her, and she could not 
freely communicate with him any more 
than she could rest. 

One evening, however, when the child 
was about four months old, an incident, 
small in itself, added greatly to her feeling 
of insecurity. She was nursing him, in 
the presence of his father, when a sudden 
noise seemed to startle the infant, and he 
turned his dark eyes with an evident ex- 
pression of apprehension. 

“Bless the babe!” she exclaimed; 
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“how intelligent he do look now and 
then!” 

“ He is the very moral of you,” replied 
Uzziah, “ when he looks round in that sort 
of way.” 

“ Do I have a startled, frightened look, 
then ?” she answered, and immediately re- 
pented her words, for Uzziah became ex- 
tremely pale; and, looking down at her 
babe, she seemed to see in his little face 
something like an inherited expression. 
As she had beheld the reflection of their 
father’s yearning wistfulness in the faces 
of his sisters, she thought now she could 
trace the thought of her own heart in the 
eyes of this child. 

She continued to look down on the little 
head, for she could not meet her husband’s 
eyes. She heard him sob, and then he 
fell on his knees. “O God, it was a sin — 
it was asin!” he muttered. ‘O God, for- 
give me — I took her back!” 

“You did not wish to take me back?” 
she replied, still without looking at him. 
“You know we both of us wished we might 
part that night when we prayed as we knelt 
asunder on the common.” 

“ Ay, but the next morning, and while 
the storm went on, and when I knew how 
miserable you were along of coming back 
to me, I seemed to be urged many times to 
let you go. And it was too hard.” 

She answered with quiet moderation. 
“ But you cannot help but know that now I 
have this babe at my breast, I cannot wish 
what I might have done if God had not 
sent him. — He will never be a disgrace to 
us, Uzziah,” she presently added, in a still 
kinder tone. “I have heard you pray 
nights for him, so deep and so hearty, as 
people cannot pray, I am certain, unless 
God has answered already in heaven. No, 
the poor lamb, God bless him! will never 
be a disgrace to any one.” 

“ But I shall be adisgrace to him,” cried 
the father, almost grovelling on the floor. 
“T shall enter in; but, oh! it will be 
through a bitter death, for I shall die as — 
as I should do.” 

“Who told you so?” she answered, 
white to the lips; and then she added 
more faintly, “And what death do you 
mean?” But she knew. 

He lifted himself slightly till he could 
lay his arms on the seat of the wooden 
chair, then with his face resting upon them, 
“Who told me so?” he repeated. “ The 
same voice in my soul that told me of my 
pardon. Iam always told so. The gospel 
saves, I thank my God, but the law must 
take its course —and it will.” 

“Oh! I fare very faint,” cried the poor 
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woman, and a strange fluttering in her 
heart and in her throat appeared almost to 
suffocate her; but when she fell back in 
her chair, and he, starting up, brought her 
some water, and seemed as if he would 
take the child from her, she cried out, 
though faintly, “No, no; let him be. I 
shall not drop him. No.” 

*“T’m not to touch him?” asked Uzziah. 

“Sa” 

She struggled with herself, and sat up- 
right, though still deadly pale. T\e poor 
man was sitting opposite to her, looking 
more haggard and melancholy than usual. 

“ Uzziah,” she said, “ I wish to say some- 
thing to you, as soon as I fare able to get 
out my words.” 

He waited some minutes, while she wiped 
away a few heart-sick tears, and gathered 
her child again to her breast, 

“TI wished to say,” she sighed at last, 
“as I’ve noticed something in you lately 
that’s much in your favor.” 

Her manner was cold, though perfectly 
gentle. He made no reply. 

“I’ve noticed that you’re much more 
humble lately — more abased before God, 
and quiet. I believe God have forgiven 
you. But this babe” —then she paused, 
as if irresolute; and suddenly, with pas- 
sionate anguish, went on — “if God does 
indeed hear your prayers, I, that am his 
mother, beg you—I that almost died to 
give him birth, and that love him more than 
any mortal thing —I beg you to pray God 
to take him from me, and to leave me deso- 
late—soon. Pray that he may be taken 
soon.” 

“You must not talk like that,” answered 
Uzziah, with frightened eyes. 

“Yes, I will. O Jesus, take him!” 

“Listen to me, Hannah. I don’t know 
how it was I came to speak so plainly, but, 
whatever it may cost me, if you will, I'll 
now let you go your ways, and take him 
with you.” 

“No. Whatever happens, I must be 
nigh, that I may know it. It would seem 
to come to pass every day, if I was from 
you.” 

“ There have been times, Hannah, when 
I’ve thought it might be my duty to con- 
fess it.” 

She shuddered. 

“Oh, I don’t mean to you, my poor 
wife.” 

“It could never be your duty,” she an- 
swered, almost calmly, “unless. somebody 
else was suspected —that he had done the 
deed, and not you.” 

“ That is what I have come to think.” 

“Reach me down my bonnet, Uzziah. 
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I shall suffocate, unless I get out into the 
air.” 

“You cannot carry the babe, Hannah,” 
said her husband, when her bonnet was 
on, and she was drawing her woollen shawl 
over her shoulders and the infant’s head. 

“Yes, I can.” 

“Tt’s ten o’clock at night.” 

“T know it is.” 

“ Hannah, if you mean to go for good, 
you'll give me a kiss first—won’t you, 
Hannah?” 

She turned and looked at him as she 
stood in the doorway. Her intentions came 
like a flash, and changed so roughly that 
they seemed to tear her heart to pieces — 
as a stormy sea tears the trembling strand ; 
her intention had come, and it was gone — 
for how could she kiss him ? 

She stood with her white face intent on 
his white face, and she stared into his 
eyes. “I am coming back,” she said, 
huskily. “Only let me go out, if only for 
a moment.” 

“T shall not follow you, Hannah, And 
you may be sure that I believe you are 
coming back.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ Because, if I thought the other thing, 
it would be I that should goout. Would 
I leave my wife and babe to flee away at 
this time o’ night? Hannah, sit you down 
in the rocking-chair, and I'll go, and 
never come near you but once a week, just 
to bring you what money I’ve earned. I'll 
go now. Only say you forgive me, and let 
me have a kiss of you and the child.” 

“ Forgive you for what?” 

“ For taking you back.” 

“T thought at the time it were right I 
should come back, and I cannot think 
now ——” Then she looked at him again 
—at his face, and at his hands — and knew 
she could not give the desired kiss; so 
she repeated, “And I mean to come 
back.” 

He opened the door. The night was 
still dark, but quite clear. She longed for 
light, and wanted to see movement. The 
little tenement she and her husband rented, 
was a lean-to against some warehouses be- 
longing to a great Manchester manufac- 
turer; the alley, of which it formed one 
whole side, being faced by another ware- 
house, was perfectly silent and deserted at 
that time of night. 

She went out down the alley, and soon 
found herself in a well-lighted street, full 
of shops, and, as she walked, was suddenly 
startled out of her deep reverie, by finding 
herself near a great concert-room in which 
a temperance lecture had lately been held, 
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and which she had attended. There had 
been a concert in it that night, which was 
just over; the people were streaming out, 
and calling for their carriages. She shrank 
back again, and passed from among some 
women, who were admiring the ladies’ 
dresses, and commenting on their appear- 
ance. There was some mistake, as there 
so often is. Some of the people were 
waiting by one door, while their carriages 
were at another. The shutters of a shop 
close to her were put up, and she leaned 
against them for support, while the noise 
made by the footmen and cabmen served 
in some sort to distract her from her im- 
portunate sense of misery and suffering 
and fear. Then, striking full on her ears, 
and rousing her at once to keen attention, 
came a name that she knew. 

“Sir Samuel de Berenger’s carriage 
stops the way.” And there it was. She 
knew the footman, she knew the coach- 
man, and she turned her faded eyes to 
mark who would enter. But no, the in 
tended occupants did not appear, and when 
it had stood for ten short moments allotted 
to it, the police made it pass on and give 
way to another. 

“It’s a chance missed,” she murmured 
faintly. “I’d rather have seen even Sir 
Samuel, than nobody that belonged to 
them at all;” and as she turned, and there 
were more carriages, and there was more 
shouting — “ Come on, come on!” crieda 
voice close at her elbow; “I see the car- 
riage. Keep it in view, and I’ll bring out 
the girls, or we may wait here till mid- 
night.” 

Dick de Berenger!—and the person 
to whom he had spoken was Amias. She 
stood as if fascinated, till some one brushed 
her elbow — a lady, who wore the hood of 
her opera-cloak over her head. She was 
dressed in white, and before the poor 
woman could take her dazzled eyes off her, 
and notice that Felix had her on his arm, 
another lady passed on the other side, and 
a little laugh assured her that it was her 
Delia. 

“ Hold your shawl well over you,” cried 
Dick ; “ you’ll not catch cold.” 

The mother followed, irresistibly drawn 
on. 
“Oh no,” answered Delia. “As if I 
ever caught cold!” 

“ Amabel touched my babe’s head,” 
murmured the mother, “ and my shoulder.” 
She looked down. Yes, there was proof 
of it: two or three petals from an over- 
blown rose in Amabel’s bouquet had fallen 
on her shawl, and were resting on the 
head of the child. 
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The mother felt a strange sense of 
warmth and joy, as she pressed on. She 
could still see the carriage, and the two 
white figures were being quickly conducted 
after it. She did not dare to come very 
near, but she saw them both enter, and 
heard them speak while gathering up the 
fallen leaves from her shawl, as if they had 
been drifts from paradise. 

Dick and Amias followed them in, and 
the carriage proceeded. 

“He often talks of a particular provi- 
dence,” she murmured, as she lost sight 
of it, and mused onthe little scene. They 
had rather enjoyed their pursuit of the 
carriage. They had white shoes on their 
pretty feet. Delia was holding up her 
gown with a little, ungloved hand. Their 
mother soothed her anguish with thinking 
how lovely and blooming they had ap- 
peared, and howeasy and careless. Three 
gentlemen to take care of them! 

“It’s a particular providence,” she mur- 
mured. “The Lord thought upon my 
trouble, and has sent me a sweet drop of 
comfort this night.” 

She turned. A man was standirig so 
close behind her that they could not but 
look one another in the face, and a glance 
of keen surprise darted into his. It was 
Mr. de Berenger. 

For an instant his astonishment daunted 
her, but her homely dignity came to her 
aid. “I hope I see you well, sir,” she 
said quietly. Then, glancing down at her 
babe, “Many things have taken place 
since I left your service.” She manifestly 
meant to call his attention to her child. 

“Itis Mrs. Snaith, I see,” he answered. 
“ We meet very unexpectedly.” 

“ Yes, sir. I once told you something 
of how I was circumstanced. My poor 
husband ‘a 

“TI remember,” exclaimed Felix sud- 
denly, losing his air of disturbed astonish- 
ment. 

“Yes, sir, it was all at once my duty to 
join him—nearly a year ago, sir, you 
know.” Then, when he was silent, she 
added, “I did not come here with any 
thought of seeing the young ladies.” 

Tears dazzled her eyes and dropped on 
her cheeks; she knew not what more to 
say, and he said nothing. She was about 
to move away, when he stopped her, put- 
ting out his hand. 

“]T need not ask whether you have suf- 
fered,” he said; “ your countenance shows 
it too plainly. My poor friend!” 

“T have, sir,” she answered. 

“Ts the man good to you?” 

“ Oh yes, sir, It is not that.” 
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“ And you seem to have a fine, healthy 
child,” he remarked, as if he would find 
somewhat on which to say a few comfort- 
ing words. 

She looked down on the little fellow, 
‘who, now awake, was lying on her arm, 
staring at the gas-lamp with clear, con- 
tented eyes. “Ay, sir,” she answered; 
“but I pray the Lord to take him from me. 
Bless him!” she continued, looking at 
him with all a mother’s love. “ His moth- 
er would pray him into heaven this night 
if she could, and not grudge the breaking 
of her own heart, to save him what he will 
find out if he lives long enough.” 

She began to move on, and Felix walked 
beside her, apparently too much shocked 
to answer; but when she turned from the 
great thoroughfare, he stopped her again. 

“Listen to me, Mrs. Snaith,” he said. 
“You have often thought of the time when 
you lived with me, of course?” 

“Yes, sir; it’s all the joy I have, to 
think on it.” 

“Do you believe that I would do any- 
thing for you that I could?” 

“Yes. I don’t know another such gen- 
tleman.” 

“Well, then, tell me. Is there any- 
thing?” 

“Yes, sir, there is,” she murmured, 
after a pause; “but it’s not what you 
might expect.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“It’s almost strange, considering all 
things, that I have never met you nor Mr. 
Amias when I have been along with my 
poor, wretched husband. You might do 
me — oh, the greatest favor and kindness 
a poor creature could ask —if ever you 
should in 

“If ever I should sce you with him?” 
asked Felix, stopped by his surprise, as 
she was by her earnestness. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Why, what is it, Mrs. Snaith?” he ex- 
claimed, gazing at her in more astonish- 
ment than ever. 

“ To make as if you knew nothing about 
me, and had never seen me in your life 
before.” 

“ Are you so much afraid of him?” 

She made no answer. 

“ Give me a moment to think.” 

She walked before him, silent. 

He repeated her words aloud to himself. 
“To make as though I knew nothing 
about her, and had never seen her in my 
life before.” Then, after another pause, 
“Well, Mrs. Snaith, you can only be ask- 
ing me this as a protection to yourself, I 
promise you.” 
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-“ Thank you, sir. And Mr. Amias —I 
should be very deeply obliged to you if 
you would tell all this to him.” 

“ How should we ever see you with the 
man ?” exclaimed Felix. 

“ But if you do, sir?” 

“ Yes — well, I will do it. Mr. Amias 
shall know. But is there nothing else; 
that seems more reasonable, that I can 
help you in?” 

“ No, sir, thank you kindly. I do not 
want for money. Sir, will you let me wish 
you good night? I am later than I meant 
to be.” 

“ But, my friend,” said Felix, “ you left 
us in a hurry, and my uncle, Sir Samuel, 
would now gladly give you a handsome 
sum for information as to the parentage of 
the two girls.” 

“Sir, I always say alike. They have 
no claim on him whatever. I trust you’ll 
let me go.” 

“No claim?” 

“ No, sir, none.” 

Felix put out his hand. “God bless 
you, my poor friend, and comfort you!” 
he said. Then he turned back the same 
way they had come, that she might see he 
had no thought of finding out whither she 
was going. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


IT was nearly midnight when Hannah 
Dill came up the alley toward her humble 
home, and noticed with alarm a small 
group of people standing outside the win- 
dow, and apparently glancing into it. She 
could see, as she advanced, that a candle 
was burning inside, and she was struck by 
the silence of the people, till, just as she 
joined them, one man whispered to the 
other, “ To think of it!” Well, I’ll al- 
ways believe there’s real saints in the world 
from this time forrard,” answered his fel- 
low ; and making way for her as she came 
straight up to the window, they all quietly 
passed on. Uzziah was kneeling on the 
floor, with his hands clasped and his eyes 
upraised. She could only see the side of 
his face, but, remembering how they two 
had parted, she was astonished both at the 
utterly absorbed expression and the depth 
of its calm. 

“He is not crying to God now,” she 
murmured, half aloud; “ he is thinking on 
him. I have seen him do that before. 
Art a murderer, my poor wretched hus- 
band, or arta saint? Cana man be both 
one and the other? It’s past my knowl- 
edge to give an answer to that. But the 
Lord have mercy on thee and on me, and 





take our innocent child to himself!” 
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She tapped lightly at the door, and Uz 
ziah, with perfect calmness, rose and 
opened it to her. He looked at her fixed- 
ly, as if he expected her to say something 
decisive, something important to him ; but 
her strength was spent, and her spirits had 
fallen again. She went forward, sat down 
on the rocking-chair, and laying her babe 
down on her knees, looked at him and said, 
“Have you done as I told you? Have 
you prayed for the death of the child?” 

“1 seemed to have no power to do it. 
My prayer had no wings; it would not as- 
cend.” 

She sat many minutes silent. Then she 
said, “Aren’t you afraid you’re making 
yourself too conspicuous — more easy to 
find — lecturing and spreading your name 
about as you do?” 

“T have left all that to my patient Judge. 
I must work now while it is day; when the 
bitter call comes I must kiss the rod, and 
be ready.” 

“T have thought sometimes, since I’ve 
been out, that I may have made a blessed 
mistake, and the thing was not so black as 
I feared. Don’t name it to me, but if it 
was not the darkest deed a man can do, 
Say so.” 

“Tt was, in the eyes of the law.” 

* What do you mean by that?” 

“They made me drunk first, Hannah. 
I was three parts drunk ; yet when — when 
I did it 24 

“You cannot say, then, what I wanted 
to hear you say?” 

“ No.” 

“You had better take the poor babe, 
then.” 

Her arms dropped at her side, and her 
head sank. Uzziah was only just in time 
to save the child, when she fell forward, 
and all his efforts could not save her from 
a fall and a heavy blow. 

Some very bitter and anxious weeks fol- 
lowed. Hannah Dill, lying on her bed, 
took little notice of her husband, or even 
of her child. She scarcely seemed to care 
what became of her. She had no heart to 
recover herself, and her wasted features, 
faded eyes, and feeble pulse showed how 
much she suffered. 

“The wages of sin.” She was linked 
with the sinner, and those wages had been 
paid out also to her. She felt more than 
the fear that he suffered, for he had gone 
forth to meet the Avenger —had lain at 
his feet, and craved his pardon; but the 
more fully he was able to believe that par- 
don had been granted, the surer he always 
felt that in this world his sin was to find 
him out. 
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But now the despair of this woman, 
whom he deeply loved, was too much for 
him. She dreaded him; she could not 
bear him to touch her or her child. He 
knew this, and knew how she tried to hide 
it. She perfectly acknowledged to herself 
that he was a changed character; but 
though she could command her counte- 
nance as to expression, she could not as 
to hue, and when he approached, or when 
he accosted her, she would often turn 
white, even to the lips. 

Uzziah felt as if he had not known suf- 
fering, or even remorse, before. It was 
only for a short time that such a man as 
he could taste of love and joy and domes- 
tic peace; they were all gone. He saw 
himself, as it were, with his wife’s eyes, 
and knew how vile he was. He perceived 
that the opinion of his fellow-creatures 
was more to him than that of the just and 
holy God. He had borne to know that 
death (God-awarded) was the penalty of 
his crime, but he shrank from the scorn 
and detestation which at any moment dis- 
covery might bring upon him from his fel- 
lows; and he too began to feel that “his 
punishment was greater than he could 
bear,” and that he scarcely cared what 
became of him. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
A GALLICIAN NOVELIST. 


Our morbid and introspective nine- 
teenth century may be said to have ap- 
plied in a peculiar mode the Greek maxim 
T'va6e ceavrév, Poets and romancers are 
subjective enough to make us tremble 
when we remember that Goethe stigma- 
tized such a tendency in an epoch as a 
sure evidence of retrogression. Fortu- 
nately there are compensatory signs on 
which we have not space to dwell, that 
make the hand-to-hand struggle for pre- 
eminence now being carried on between 
idealism and materialism less depressing 
than it would otherwise be. That such a 
time should stamp its impress upon its 
writers is inevitable. Some incline to one 
side, some to another; it is rare to find an 
author, like the one of whom we propose 
to treat, who tries to combine both in a 
truly philosophical spirit. This very re- 
markable man is a Gallician, Sacher- 
Masoch, whose craving to anatomize and 
systematize all social questions is charac- 
teristic of the age. A robust and original 
genius worthy of attention, the study of 
his works is more than a pastime; they 
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bring us face to face with some of the hard- 
est social perplexities. But here at the out- 
set we meet with a check. Sacher-Masoch 
is a voluminous writer; the mere enumera- 
tion of his works would fill our page. But 
are all these of value? Truth obliges us 
to say not only that they are not, but that 
the greater portion are so far beneath criti- 
cism that they can only range with the low- 
est type of inane and frivolous French 
romance: French romance, moreover, vul- 
garized by the less vafiné because more 
honest German tongue. It is a disputed 
point how far we may identify authors with 
their works. But we are not often con- 
fronted with the difficulty of identifying 
authors with themselves. As a rule the 
excuse for inferior work is immaturity or de- 
terioration. Here is an author who writes 
ood and bad pell-mell. Seeing what he 
- achieved, what he can do, we earnestly 
bid him beware. Even the godlike Goethe 
did not fritter his powers with impunity 
upon vers @’ occasion and courtly mummer- 
ies. How much less then can a mere 
mortal afford to squander his gifts on 
ephemera! Economy of force is as need- 
ful in literature as in physics. An author 
who forgets this is guilty of high treason 
to himself, to his art, to the world. 
Neither has Sacher-Masoch the too com- 
mon excuse —the need to keep the grass 
growing and save the steed from starving. 
Leopold Ritter von Sacher-Masoch was 
born at Lemberg in Gallicia, January 
27th, 1836. His family are of Spanish 
origin, and can trace their genealogy back 
to the Middle Ages. The grandfather 
Sacher came to Gallicia as governor when 
the dismemberment of Poland gave this 
country to Austria. His son Leopold was 
made chief of the Gallician police. During 
the insurrections of 1837, 1846, and 1848 
he displayed great administrative ability 
and tact in dealing with difficult problems, 
and gained the esteem of both the nobles 
and the peasantry. After his marriage 
with the last descendant of an ancient Slav 
family, he assumed his wife’s name of 
Masoch. Our author is the offspring of 
this marriage. His childhood was passed 
between Lemberg and its neighborhood. 
In winter the family lived in the govern- 
ment residence, a sad dwelling in those 
troublous times. Every day under the 
windows flogging was administered. The 
boy was early familiar with spies, criminals, 
and vagabonds; with smug, self-satisfied 
bureaucrats; with Austrian maladminis- 
tration; with Polish nobles, turbulent and 
squalid: in short, with all that strangely 
mingled, seething, semi-barbaric phase of 





human endeavor enacted in this far-away 
corner of eastern Europe. Indoors his 
nurse, a Little-Russian peasant, inflamed 
his imagination and his love of the marvel- 
lous by her vivid and impassioned recita- 
tion of folk-songs and legends. From her 
he learned the history of the brigand 
Dobosch, of the woywode Potocki, of the 
beautiful Esterka, the Jewish Pompadour 
of Poland, of the unhappy Barbara Radzi- 
will; and thus from his cradle imbibed all 
the aspirations, the melancholy, and the 
poetry of the Slavs. In summer the fam- 
ily removed to a rambling country-house, 
half farm, half mansion, such as Sacher- 
Masoch has frequently described. Here 
he learned to fish and hunt, to climb the 
mountains, to yearn for a borderer’s life, 
and mingling with the country folk gleaned 
their weal and woe, and listened for hours 
to their narratives of adventures. And the 
Little-Russian is a good story-teller, and 
Sacher-Masoch has a good memory. He 
was only ten when the insurrections of 
1846 occurred ; but the terrible scenes he 
witnessed burned themselves into his 
brain, and he has never forgotten when 
the carts entered Lemberg bearing the 
dead and wounded insurgents. ‘The blood 
flowed from under the straw, and the hun- 
gry dogs licked it ravenously. And this 
was only one of many ghastly scenes. His 
education was conducted first at Lemberg, 
then at Prague and Gratz, where he dis- 
tinguished himself in modern subjects. 
The classics did not attract him, and it 
is to the lack of discipline and harmonious 
proportion which their study promotes 
that his chief literary faults may be 
ascribed. His own account of his uni- 
versity years is, “I drank much beer and 
fought many duels.” That he did some- 
thing besides is proved by the fact that 
he was nominated professor of history at 
Gratz. Till this period he had not shown 
any extraordinary vocation for literature. 
Accident revealed his powers. One even- 
ing, when he had narrated his reminis- 
cences of 1846, a lady said to him, “ Write 
that; it would make a splendid romance.” 
He obeyed, and produced “ Count Don- 
ski.” It deals with that curious rising of 
the Polish nobles, who were deluded into 
thinking that the peasantry they had so 
cruelly oppressed would side with them 
for Poland. We see the Poles earnest 
amid their frivolity, the ladies vivacious 
and enthusiastic, the peasants politically 
dazed but instinctively conscious that these, 
and not the Austrians, are their bitterest 
foes, and replying to the cry, “ Hail 
Poland!” to their masters’ consternation, 
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with “Hail the emperor!” It was a vig- 
orous piece of descriptive work — broad 
in outline, but not leaving out of regard 
the finer lights and shades that personal 
knowledge alone can bestow. Writing 
this romance awoke Sacher-Masoch’s nos- 
talgia. He returned to Gallicia, spent 
two months among the peasantry, and then 
wrote the “ The Emissary,” a tale dealing 
with the abortive rising of 1848. We are 
again introduced into the midst of the 
Polish nobles, and learn how conspiracies 
are for them what private theatricals and 
rubbers of whist are for us, namely, diver- 
sions. They are presented in all their 
pride, their fascination of manner, their 
superficial culture, their sensuality, justify- 
ing the Gallician proverb concerning them: 
“The fatherland upon their tongue and 
deceit in their heart.” Let those who still 
cherish sentimental longings for the re- 
suscitation of Poland, read these pages, 
and they will understand why “fais 
Polonie” was inevitable. Behind their 
time, believing, as an inspiration, in the 
superiority of the noble over the lowly born, 
they trod under foot every sentiment of 
duty and humanity to their subordinates, 
until even these patient worms turned, and 
recognized that in Austria lay their hopes 
of deliverance from worse than Egyptian 
bondage. 

The characters, like all Sacher-Masoch’s 
creations, are presented with keen dramatic 
touches: they exist, they are no shadows: 
they are muscular, they breathe. The en- 
ergy of their passions is infectious; while 
the gentler sides of life, though lightly 
indicated, are not wholly absent. Here, 
as before, Sacher-Masoch was in his true 
vein. But his next literary venture was a 
faux pas, and signalized his departure for 
some time from his proper sphere. Aban- 
doning these small genre pictures, he 
launched forth into the historical romance, 
that most tedious and mechanical form, 
which requires the genius of a Walter Scott 
to give it vitality. In 1868, he published 
his “ Last King of the Magyars,” dealing 
with Louis II,—a faithful reflection of 
Hungarian manners, but lengthy and inar- 
tistic. Indications were not lacking in 
“The Emissary” of faults that became 
emphasized here, and are among the grav- 
est of Sacher-Masoch’s failings —a want 
of good taste and reticence, an offensive 
realism, an inclination to deal with the pas- 
sions in the mode defined by Plato as a 
wild-beast appetite. His phantasy is lux- 
uriant, and inclines to the cruelly voluptu- 
ous, The glaring, harsh, and bizarre 
preponderate. Though this intoxication 
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of phantasy well accords with the romanti- 
cism of the Magyar world, and thus lends 
a reality to his pictures, it offends our zs- 
thetic perceptions to have the lower side 
of human nature so constantly forced upon 
our notice — forced, too, with no sense in 
the author of its degrading character. 
His tales from“ Russian Court Life,” 
treating of the days of Catherine IL, 
and his * Female Sultan,” obviously gave 
this tendency full scope. These histor- 
ical sensational romances, like all Cer- 
man novels of this class, deal less with 
offences against civil than against moral 
laws. Sacher-Masoch here first develops 
the type of woman that has an over- 
powering attraction for him, for she re- 
appears again and again — duodecimo edi- 
tions of Catherine II. and Semiramis, 
Amazons who shoot and ride, whose love 
is deadly poison, who intoxicate their 
lover at one moment, and lash him with 
their remorseless knout at another; women 
who embrute and enslave man, rather than 
raise and ennoble him; proud, beautiful, 
commanding, corrupt; fascinating as the 
snake, and equally dangerous. It is the 
glowing Oriental imagination of the Slav, 
not the calm Western fancy that meets us 
in these pages. Perhaps we should view 
them wholly from the former standpoint if 
the ground tone of thought were not so 
Western. It is this startling anomaly that 
forms one of Sacher-Masoch’s chief attrac- 
tions. The above-named books were fol- 
lowed by many others, “ The Messalinas 
of Vienna,” “ False Ermine,” “ Theatrical 
Stories,” etc., etc., of which the titles suffi- 
ciently indicate the contents. They remind 
us of one of Joubert’s delicate criticisms, 
that such novels “ont lair d’avoir été 
écrits dans un café, par un joueur de dom- 
inos, en sortant de la comédie.” And yet 
in even the flimsiest of these stories it is 
grievous to see how much of that subtle 
essence the French name esfrit is care- 
lessly squandered broadcast. In “A Di- 
vorced Wife” Sacher-Masoch has touched 
the utmost limits of the permissible, a 
story as offensive in its realism as the 
works of Zola and Flaubert, and which had 
some of the same success in Germany. It 
lacks, of course, the delicate fashion of 
saying improper things that lends French 
romances a pleasant flavor to jaded pal- 
ates, and rather corroborates Sainte- 


Beuve’s dictum that “realism is the art 
of saying improper things improperly.” 
To his credit be it said, Sacher-Masoch 
never seems quite at home in this atmo- 
sphere of demi-monde ; he appeares to take 
to it like a boy to his first cigar, which he 
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finds nauseous, but which he thinks makes 
him look a man. Neither is the theatre 
his element, though he has written several 
plays performed in various towns with 
some success. 

Meanwhile his vicws had enlarged and 
ripened. He had grown more and more 
Panslavist,* and detested Prussia increas- 
ingly as she began to show her power. 
Though he wrote in German, a language 
not native to him, because he thus com- 
manded a wider audience, he grew to have 
less and less in common with a people 
whom it was his delight to denounce. In- 
deed, in this wise a strange interest 
attaches to him as a German novelist, 
devoid of German feeling. He had caught 
that malignant epidemic, the nationality 
fever. He was weary of dealing with the 
coulisse, weary of the pallid and monoto- 
nous life of Germany. He longed to steep 
his brush in those gorgeous Eastern 
colors, to employ those characteristic 
piquant settings with which his boyhood 
had familiarized him. Accident once more 
came to his aid. A friend advised him to 
return to the prairies of the Vistula, the 
forests of the Dniester, to seek his inspira- 
tions in an unsophisticated mzlieu, not 
in a bureaucracy. He held up Tourgenieff 
to him, encouraged him to follow in the 
footsteps of Gogol and Petdfi, to become 
the poet of his country, to celebrate the 
hunters of the Carpathians and the brig- 
ands of the steppes, the beautiful women 
with queenly hearts beating under their 
sheepskin tunics, and the noble drinkers 
who toasted their lady-love out of her 
slipper. Within a fortnight Sacher-Ma- 
soch had written “ The Don Juan of Ko 
lomea.” The disaster of Sadowa checked 
his course. He interested himself in pol- 
itics, founded an anti-Prussian newspaper, 
and became the spokesman of the Little- 
Russian faction. It is this Prussophobia, 
by the way, that has hastened Sacher-Ma- 
soch’s fame, since the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, giad to find in the camp of the 
enemy a fellow enemy, translated some of 
his best short tales. 

In Germany his anti-German tendencies 
drew odium upon him, so that Sacher- 
Masoch, whose failing is not an excess 
of modesty, loudly boasts that he forms 
with Bismarck and Wagner the best-hated 
German trio. Having resigned his profes- 
sorship, he made the tour of Europe. In 
Italy he was seized with that bitter nostal- 


* The feud between the Slav and the Teuton races is 
very ancient, and is expressed in the old saw: — 
“So lange die Welt ist die Welt, 
Der Siave es nicht mit dem Deutschen hilt.” 





gia from which those peoples seem to suffer 
most in whose countries nature is unkind. 
He longed for his barbarous fatherland, 
for the morose and gloomy grandeur of 
the Carpathians, the endless ocean-like 
plains. A pupil of Schopenhauer and 
Darwin, he craved to investigate life from 
their basis, and where, he thought, could 
he approach more closely to the fountain- 
head of truth than among his own people? 
He would be brought more quickly face to 
face with naked problems among a race 
that does not suffer from the evils incident’ 
to long ages of civilization, where man is 
yet the unsophisticated child of nature. 
And there came to him the inspiration to 
adumbrate the whole story of human life 
in one romantic prose epic. He has him- 
self accepted the definition of a “ Divina 
Commedia” in prose, accorded to it by an 
enthusiastic German critic. Of this, his 
opus magnum, we will now treat consecu- 
tively, not interrupting our narrative to 
mention the less worthy products that still 
continued to pour from his prolific pen — 
among them a veritable denunciation of 
the political, literary, and social morals of 
Berlin, under the title “ The Ideals of our 
Time.” 

“The Legacy of Cain” is the collective 
title of Sacher-Masoch’s great drama of 
human life, upon which his ultimate fame 
will rest. It is still unfortunately a torso, 
and though at a hasty glance it is not easy 
to perceive whither so much force and 
knowledge are going to lead him, and 
though it is certainly too early to judge of 
the conclusions to be deduced from the 
whole, careful reading will make them 
clearly evident. “A novel,” says Goethe, 
“is a subjective epic in which the author 
begs permission to treat the world after 
his own fashion. The question only re- 
mains, has he a fashion; the rest follows 
of itself.” Sacher-Masoch has a fashion, 
and therefore has leave to be original. 
The work opens with a sombre prologue 
called “*The Wanderer.” The scene is 
sunset in a dense virgin forest. The 
author is traversing it after a day’s sport. 
His rifle hangs over his shoulder, his dogs 
run beside him, his gamekeeper walks 
ahead. Suddenly an eagle soars above, 
and the bird is brought down with one 
shot. “Cain, Cain,” a voice cries from out 
of the thicket in stern, sorrowful accents 
such as might have greeted the ears of the 
first murderer, and a weird dishevelled 
figure steps forth bearing the dead bird in 
his hand. The gamekeeper crosses him- 
self. “Itisa Wanderer,” he says. Sacher- 
Masoch then recognizes in his monitor an 
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adherent of that fantastic Russian sect 
who hold the world abandoned to the do- 
minion of Satan.* On this account they 
fly into the woods far from the reign of 
anarchy, and lead an ascetic and wander- 
ing existence. He had often heard of the 
order, whom the people regard with 
superstitious reverence. ‘ What have you 
gained by this, Cain?” spoke the Wan- 
derer after a pause. “Is your love of mur- 
der gratified? Are you sated with the 
blood of your brother?” “Is not the 
eagle a robber ?” hastily replied the sports- 
man. “Does he not murder the smaller 
and weaker of his race? Is it not rather 
a good work to killhim?” “Yes, he isa 
murderer; he sheds blood, like all who 
live ; but must we therefore do the same ? 
I do not do it; but you—yes, yes, you 
also are of the race of Cain; I know you, 
you bear the brand.” The hunter is 
abashed; he timidly asks for enlighten- 
ment. “Return within yourself,” ¢ says 
the sage with warning accents; “break 
loose from the legacy of Cain; learn to 
know truth, learn to renounce, learn to 
despise life and love death.” ‘How can 
I follow truth when I do not know it? 
Instruct me.” “I am no saint,” is the 
reply; “how can I teach you truth? but I 
will tell you what I know.” He then re- 
lates the story of his own life, how he too 
had been a true son of Cain, and eaten of 
the tree of life; how he had loved, and 
been adored, and been deceived; how he 
had sought to live at the expense of others, 
how he had wrestled for worldly gain, how 
in the greatest misery he yet dreaded 
death. But cognition came; he saw the 
warfare of all living things; saw life and 
the world as they are. And this cognition 
he proceeds to detail. The first great de- 
lusion was to think that God in his good- 
ness and wisdom had made this world as 
good as possible, and instituted a moral 
order, so that the wicked perish in their 
attempts to overthrow the right. The 
world is bad, imperfect, life a penance. 
Man is only the most reasonable, rapacious, 
and cruel of all brutes. Every one desires 
to live, no matter how, at what cost; Joseph 
is daily sold by his brethren; the blood of 
Abel cries daily to heaven. Neither is en- 
joyment a reality. Love is a delusion ; we 


* The Russian Satan has nothing in common with 
our cynical Western Devil. They regard him as a 
great personification of the evil (sensuous) principle, as 
the successor of the Black God in his opposition to the 
base God, who according to the pagan Slavs ruled the 
world. 

t ‘* Geh in Dich,” an expression as untranslatable as 
TvG6t ceavrov, of which it is afar better equivalent 
than “ Know thyself.” 
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wake too soon to the humiliating perception, 
that we are nature’s tools. Peoples and 
States are only men who combine together 
todoinjury. War, not rarely entered upon 
under illusive enthusiasms, is nothing but 
the struggle for existence on a larger 
scale. Every one seeks to live through 
others, through murder and theft, and is 
to live through himself and his work. 
Work alone frees us from all misery. So 
long as some let others work for them and 
live in abundance, so long as a portion of 
mankind is enslaved, there is no peace on 
earth. Death is the deliverance, the only 
good ; happiness exists only in the recog- 
nition of these truths. “ These six,” said 
the old man solemnly, “ Love, Property, 
the State, War, Work, and Death, are the 
legacy of Cain who slew his brother; and 
his brother’s blood cried unto heaven, and 
the Lord spoke to Cain: Thou shalt be 
cursed upon the earth, a fugitive and a vag- 
abond.” Thereupon he vanished as sud- 
denly as he had appeared. The sportsman 
was left sunk in contemplation ; he began 
to comprehend existence, and that life and 
death are not foes, antagonists, but friends, 
who serve each other. Life seemed to 
stand nakedly revealed to him and told him 
how nothing had beginning or end, but 
returned to earth again and again in vari- 
ous forms. “You cannot flee from life,” 
she explains to him. ‘Son of Cain, you 
must live, you must kill, you must kill to 
live, and kill if you would not live, for only 
self-murder can release you.” A shudder 
seized his frame, he hastened to the near- 
est village to be within sight and sound of 
men. The distant lights, the peaceful 
aspect cheered him; he began to ponder 
how mankind could extract the best out of 
this heavy curse. 

The acts of this great drama now follow 
in quick succession. The first section is 
devoted to “ Love,” and we at once recog- 
nize the pupil of Schopenhauer who regards 
its poetry as a mantle of delusion designed 
to cover a stern reality. Nature employs 
this passion only as a means to her ends. 
But Sacher-Masoch is not a thorough- 
going pessimist; he is no follower of Von 
Hartmann’s Philistine speculations; but, 
like his master Schopenhauer, he is a poet 
as well as a thinker. He does not seek to 
paint the world in its curse merely; he 
does not abandon it in despair; his irony 
is not corrosive, and his ferocities are only 
directed against the cruel and bad. His 
pessimism is resigned idealism; but he 
has not abandoned the endeavor to extract 
the best out of the worst of all possible 
worlds. Not only does he promise that 
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the whole cycle shall find in the epilogue 
an harmonious conclusion, but each dis- 
sonant section shall close with an ideal 
harmony. Like Darwin he admits the 
struggle for existence, but like Darwin he 
holds that man need not remain rooted in 
the animal dispositions natural to him, but 
can rise above them and nature, become 
master of himself, and ennoble himself 
physically and intellectually. 

“The Don Juan of Kolomea” is the 
first story of this series. Its motto under 
cover of flippancy hides a sad submission. 
“ Deceive all, not to be deceived yourself.” 
Marriage is its theme. The hero and nar- 
rator tells the history of his wedded life 
with caustic naive humor, quite uncon- 
scious of the deep questions he is eluci- 
dating. The pedantry of the peasant 
watch, who hold that something is not in 
order with their passports, has condemned 
Sacher-Masoch and the Don Juan to pass 
a night in a dirty Jewish pothouse on the 
frontier of the district of Kolomea.* The 
Little-Russian is communicative, and the 
night is passed in recital. He has mar- 
ried the woman of his love; they had been 
bound together by ardent passion until 
the so-called “ pledge of love,” the child, 
was born. Its cries, its continual demands 
upon the mother, drove the father to seek 
distraction elsewhere. The mother, for a 
time, was utterly absorbed in the child. 
Insensibly the couple became alienated, 
though each still loved the other sincerely. 
Time passed; she sought to rouse his 
jealousy; he felt he had no right to resent 
her infidelity, since he had not been faith- 
ful himself. He was the Don Juan of the 
district; but in loving and deceiving all 
women, he cannot succeed in forgetting 
his own wife. He sighs after the conjugal 
happiness closed to him forever, and in 
which he yet could not, and never could, 
rest content. Neither is to blame for this 
estrangement; such a discord is a neces- 
sary concomitant of monogamy, if mar- 
riage is entered upon on the common, 
unthinking, purely sensuous basis. The 
sexes deceive each other, not because they 
wish to do so, but because they must, 
This idea is further developed in the sec- 
ond story, “Der Capitulant.” Its key- 
note is : — 

Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
And tends with the remover to remove. 


Once more the idea is developed in an 
episodic form. The story is told round a 


* These stories, with few exceptions, are all laid in 
the town or district of Kolomea. 
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watch-fire on a bitter winter’s night, with 
blinding snow falling around. The narra- 
tor is a superannuated soldier, a peasant, 
who relates how he loved, but was forsaken 
by a girl who, though loving him, became 
the mistress, then the wife, of the lord of 
the district. She was an egotist, proud, 
beautiful, endowed with sensuous longings 
that only wealth could satisfy. Did she 
not act rightly? He cannot blame her. 
She only obeyed the instincts of her na- 
ture. He too has obeyed his: he loves 
her still, will love her to the end. Sleigh- 
bells resound through the frosty air. The 
watch are at their posts, demanding “ Pass- 
ports” in a peremptory tone. “No mat- 
ter,” says the Capitulant, stepping forward, 
for he has recognized the occupant; ‘‘it 
is the Lady of Zevala. Why should she 
not be happy?” he said, indicating the 
richly appointed sledge fast vanishing over 
the snowy plain into the darkness. ‘ Has 
she not slaves and Cossacks, the great 
lords kiss her hand, and she is clothed in 
lovely furs.” In this story is embodied a 
most masterly picture of the Gallician 
plain in its winter dress, the sun setting 
into the snow and making it burn like fire. 
It is pervaded with “the perfume of the 
steppe,” and is a piece of word-painting 
not easily surpassed. It is the plain, 
Sacher-Masoch deems, that makes the 
Gallician so melancholy; it is boundless 
and sad like the ocean, it surrounds man- 
kind like eternity, and is inscrutable like 
nature. ‘“JZondnacht” (“A Moonlight 
Night”) is ‘a soul’s tragedy,” a fantastic 
tale steeped in a dreamy background of 
moonlight, that is never suffered to slip 
from our remembrance, but is brought 
before us again and again by subtle touches. 
The prevailing tone of morbid sensibility 
suits its theme; we are held spell-bound, 
enchanted ; we do not read, we live through 
this weird scene. Once again Sacher- 
Masoch is connected with his story. He 
is returning from the chase. The moon 
shining upon the boundless plain shows 
him a white country-house surrounded by 
tall poplars. As he approaches he hears 
a practised hand playing Beethoven’s 
“Moonlight Sonata.” It sounded as 
though a wounded human soul was drop- 
ping its tears upon the keys. After lis- 
tening awhile he enters and craves shelter. 
The darina* gracefully accords it, and 
leads him intoa s@/on,a bare, whitewashed 
room with no furniture save a card-table 
and five wooden chairs. Round this table 
sit the master of the house, a Polish noble, 


* Nobleman’s wife, lady of the manor. 
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the village pope, and an ancient officer. 
The party have a seedy air that heightens 
the contrast between them and the spiritual- 
visaged hostess who attracts the visitor. 
Refreshments are served, they chat of 
Tourgenieff’s last novel, of music, of the 
theatre, the harvest. The players play on. 
The moonlight has crept into the room, it 
shines on the barina’s face ; she complains 
of headache, and retires. A Cossack leads 
Sacher-Masoch across the court, and shows 
him into his monastically simple apart- 
ment. For a long time he contemplates 
the moon-bathed landscape, the vista of 
blooming plains and distant mountains. 
Peasants were harvesting the ripe maize 
and cutting the corn, for the night was 
fine and cool. All was silent, only man 
was awake in his misery, working in the 
sweat of his brow for the miserable, con- 
temptible existence he loves and despises. 
After he had looked his fill, he slowly 
retired to bed. A sound rouses him from 
slumber. In the open French window 
stands the barina, her beautiful limbs 
swathed in soft, flowing robes, her lovely 
hair unloosed, her eyes fast shut in sleep. 
She greets him with her hand, lays a finger 
upon her lip, steps in, and kneeling beside 
the rough bedstead, begins to weep bit- 
terly. “Leopold must not think ill of 
Olga,” she said at last, speaking of herself 
in the third person, “ nor must he tell, not 
even Olga herself, or she would kill herself 
for shame.” He promised. “I must tell 
him all,” she went on, “ he knows woman’s 
nature. Olga has no sin on her but that 
she is a woman, and that she was edu- 
cated, as a woman is, for enjoyment, not 
for work. Woman is a creature by her- 
self; she has not torn herself loose from 
nature, and is therefore so much better and 
so much worse than man. Love is a 
luxury for man; it is woman’s daily 
bread.” She then relates to him, still in 
her sleep, and always in the third person, 
the story of her life, prefacing how she 
would have been a good woman, with open 
head and honest heart, had her training 
been directed into healthier grooves. With 
deep melancholy she describes her mental 
sufferings, and holds up her heart to view 
as though it were an anatomical object in 
which she has no part or lot. A beautiful 
woman, she married young an indulgent 
husband, who loved her, but who could not 
sacrifice all his time to feed her vanity. 
She sought distraction in society, then in 
conquest ; finally she subjugated a friend 
who had long held aloof. Fora year they 
kept their criminal secret. When it was 
revealed, her husband killed the lover in 
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aduel. She recoiled from him, and yet 
could not leave him, because she could not 
bear to live without love; and he still loves 
her, though he suffers, Then there are 
the children; the force of habit. Her 
story told, she glides away again into the 
moonlight. Her last confession has in- 
troduced a crass discord into the poem of 
this moonlight night. A diabolical humor 
has triumphed in this prosaic truism which 
shows how love is an illusion, a habit. 
Next morning the dariz apologizes for his 
wife’s absence at breakfast. She often 
suffers from migraine when the moon is 
full. Can his guest tell him of any rem- 
edy? Some people have suggested sour 
cucumbers.* The concise and simple 
diction of this tale is united to a fervor 
that is almost rhythmic in its hurry of 
passion. The motto is a phrase from the 
sonata that plays a great part in the’story, 
and whose sad tones of yearning and res- 
ignation sob through the whole. 

So far Sacher-Masoch has dealt with the 
natural phases of love; but he also regards 
its irregular expression as a part of the 
legacy of Cain; and there follow two such 
stories. Undoubtedly an author who lays 
the foundation of his work upon a philo- 
sophical basis is justified in dealing with 
the morbid as well as the healthy emo- 
tions of mankind. But we have a right to 
demand that the limits of the beautiful be 
respected, that the treatment be calm. Its 
analysis must be objective, and remember 
its relation to philosophical ideas. Though 
it loses nothing thereby of a voluptuous 
impression, the air of haut got@t is avoided. 
In these two stories Sacher-Masoch has 
trespassed against good taste. “ The New 
Plato,” so nicknamed by his brother offi- 
cers, is an idealist, ever riding, like Vol- 
taire’s St. Denis, upon a rainbow, and 
seeing in woman a beautiful but malevo- 
lent creature, from whose sensuous nature 
he holds aloof. The story is to illustrate 
that woman must captivate by means of 
the senses, and cannot be satisfied with 
intellectual fascination. An amorous count- 
ess wins the youth’s love by a masquerade, 
and forfeits it when her true character is 
discovered. In “ Venus,” Sacher-Masoch 
analyzes the close relation that exists be- 
tween cruelty and voluptuousness, of which 
the Casars furnish such monstrous illus- 
trations. To experience physical enjoy- 
ment when smarting under the knout- 
lashes of a mistress is not given toa north- 
ern man. Indeed, these Circes —who 

* There is a double entendre in the German phrase 


saure Gurken, which suggests a combination of ** Dead 
Sea fruit” and “ sour grapes.”’ 
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literally trample the man they love under 
their feet, who subjugate unless they can 
be subjugated — are Byzantine in their 
animalism and cruelty. The moral of this 
nauseous story is, that as man at present 
educates woman, she is his enemy, and 
must be his slave or his despot, never his 
companion. This she can only become if 
she is his equal in the eye of the law, in 
education, and in labor. The last story 
furnishes the final resolution to this series 
of dissonances, and shows how man can 
overcome the curse that attaches to love 
in the legacy of Cain. “ Marzella, or a 
Fairy Tale of Happiness,” is founded on 
Mill’s dictum that *unlikeness may attract, 
but it is likeness which retains.” In a 
marriage resting upon intellectual sym- 
pathy, the demons of sensuality are sub- 
dued. The story stands in sharp contrast 
to the first, where the child was the obsta- 
cle to passion; here it becomes its glory 
and sanction. Thus, in Sacher-Masoch’s 
eyes, the problemis solved. Woman, who 
is the savage element in our society, must 
be tamed by man and raised to his intel- 
lectual level. She will then no longer 
worship him blindly’ or subject him to 
indignities, but stand beside him as his 
friend and equal, and, while serving na- 
ture’s ends, they will both rise above her 
elemental promptings. Man and woman 
will then no longer be chained together by 
love, waging an endless warfare. Man 
will carry on in miniature the great work 
of civilization, A second Prometheus, he 
will sit beside his sacred hearth-stone, 
forming men and training them to noble 
pursuits. This last story unfortunately 
has none of the plastic power, the breath- 
less interest, of the previous five; reflec- 
tions preponderate ; the author’s Utopia, 
like that of many other reformers, wants 
precision of outline. The idyll of happi- 
ness is somewhat tame. 

“ Property ” is the next item in the curse 
of Cain investigated by our author. He 
presents us with an incisive sketch of the 
eternal feud existing between rich and 
poor, and in the end ‘with a possible solu- 
tion. “ Das Volksgericht” (The Folk 
Tribunal ”) shows a company of freebooters 
fallen into the hands of the village com- 
mune and by them stoned todeath. When 
the justices arrive from Kolomea, all the 
villagers profess ignorance of the inci- 
dent; the elders, the peasants, even the 
thieves who have escaped, will reveal noth- 
ing. Such circumstances are far from 
uncommon, and spring, thinks Sacher- 
Masoch, from a good instinct which the 
Slav possesses beyond the Occidentals, 





the instinct of self-help. And this instinct 
is further illustrated in the story of these 
robbers, who are far from worthless. The 
hero, Kyrilla, has the qualities of a fine 
man ; his bane has been his poverty. He 
could not marry a poor girl whom he 
loved; when she was a rich widow she 
spurned him as a husband, though she 
accepted him as a lover. It was money 
that separated them, his embittered revolt 
against money that caused him to burn her 
farm; her love for wealth, stronger than 
her love for him, that made her denounce 
him to the commune, and throw the first 
stone to kill him. “ There was a time, a 
thousand — what know I, two thousand — 
years ago when mankind murdered and 
plundered one another like the wild beasts 
do now. Then those children of Cain who 
were sated with the blood of their breth- 
ren arranged among themselves, and gave 
laws. Since that time those who have 
property live at the expense of those who 
have none.” Such is the preamble to 
Kyrilla’s “* Credo,” * uttered with impas- 
sioned vehemence. The story is rich in 
ethnographical pictures. Not to mention 
its vivid scenic descriptions, it is certain 
that only in such distant spots, where the 
blessings of social order are not yet recog- 
nized, could the struggle for existence 
and property wage with such fierce inten- 
sity. Weare brought into contact with a 
people among whom social questions are 
still in the initial state. Wallenstein’s 
mordant saying, — 

Sei im Besitze und Du wohnst im Recht, 

Und heilig wird’s die Menge Dir bewahren,t 


compresses the whole aspect of affairs. 
It is further illustrated in a powerful study, 
“Der Hajdamak.” We might, in our 
ignorance, mistake this man for a robber; 
he is, in truth, a philosopher. He claims 
that he is no more a robber than those 
knights of old who ranged the world in 
quest of adventures, took the goods of 
others in fair fight, and were then dubbed 
knights, and honored by kings. Nowa- 
days we call them robbers, and if we hang 
chains round their necks they are of hemp. 
And yet these robbers, before the aboli- 
tion of serfdom in 1848, were the only pro- 
tectors of the oppressed peasants, whose 
lords tethered them to the plough, beat 
them remorselessly if they dared to demur, 
rented their churches to the Jews so that 


* Heine places much the same sentiments in the 
mouth of his bear, Atta Troll. See Kap, x. 
t Be in possession and thou hast the right, 
And sacred will the many guard it for thee! 
Wallenstein’s Lager, act i. sc. iv. (Coleridge’s trans.) 
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they could not worship their God without 
paying admission at the doors; in short, 
subjected them to every species of outrage. 
Small wonder that some revolted and 
retired into the mountain fastnesses, burn- 
ing with hatred against the nobles, rectify- 
ing with rude justice the inequalities of 
wealth, and shielding many a peasant from 
his master by a system of retribution as 
terrible as it was deserved. When we 
read how these serfs were treated, we 
cannot marvel that when they rose at last 
scenes of horror occurred, as when they 
buried the nobles up to their necks in the 
ground, and mowed down their proud 
heads with the scythe. These Slavs hold 
in a naive form Schopenhauer’s theory, 
that the labor expended on an object con- 
stitutes the right of possession. There is 
no need to bar doors against them; they 
would hold it sin to touch others’ money, 
clothes, etc., but would not hesitate to cut 
wood in others’ forests, shoot others’ 
game, or pasture théir cow in others’ fields. 
These things the good God has made for 
all, and none has an exclusive right to 
them. A man’s labor has not made trees, 
grass, or beasts to grow. They also draw 
a subtle distinction between thieving and 
helping themselves in case of necessity ; 
and to this day it is wise for owners of 
valuable silver and jewels to pay a yearly 
tithe of immunity to the recognized thieves 
of the district. Missing property will 
usually be restored for a consideration. 
The people regard these superior thieves 
with respect, and with an unbounded be- 
lief in their powers of redress. Certainly 
the Hajdamak presented to us here is an 
august and guileless figure, and we part 
from his Carpathian home with regret to 
descend among the children of Cain. 

So far the question of property has been 
treated in a one-sided and violent manner. 
In “Hasara Raba” we come upon its 
more complex side. It is the story of a poor 
Jewish couple and their rich relations, and 
discloses all the sufferings, struggles, and 
humiliations, that man can impose upon his 
fellow-man. The cruelty of fate is in the 
end compensated by the blessings that rest 
upon work ; but work was not easily found, 
and meantime the workman stood idle in 
the market-place passionately longing for 
hire, and every man’s hand seemed against 
him. This story is a masterpiece of 
caustic humor and keen observation. The 
Jews are portrayed with an exact knowl- 
edge of their customs, their semi-Hebrew 
language, their Talmudic lore, their sub- 
terfuges and cunning, greater even than 
that of the Slav—such as few but Jews 
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by birth could paint. The couple whose 
bickerings find a vent in pitting sayings of 
the Talmud and the Pentateuch against 
each other are inimitable. “ Zin Testa- 
ment” depicts the comic, tragic, and tragi- 
comic consequences that ensue from the 
accumulation of wealth in an ungenerous 
hand, forming a psychological commentary 
to Seneca’s saying that “ the bitterest pov- 
erty is avarice in wealth.” Here, as in the 
previous novelettes, the malediction at- 
tached to love continues to figure side by 
side with that resting on property. Im- 
perious Delilahs, vampires with golden 
hair and kisses that bewitch and disarm, 
scenes of violence, carnage, and terrible 
vengeance, result from this warfare of man 
against circumstances. Here a woman 
sells her husband for an annuity to the 
heroine, who, when she has exhausted all 
the pleasures of life, sinks into supersti- 
tion, and finally leaves her wealth to her 
lapdog. “ Basil Hymen” is the history of 
a fortuneless man, a touching story told 
with simple pathos. A gentler Timon, 
Hymen’s reckless generosity has reduced 
him to poverty. He retires with his wife 
and child into the woods and leads an 
idyllic existence, until a day when mis- 
guided friends persuade him to return to 
the world. He strives to work, but cannot 
obtain employment; misfortunes break in 
on him; he loses his home, his wife, his 
child. Utterly broken, he sinks into a 
state of dreamy idealism and fatalism, and 
conceives that only he is truly free who 
has nothing to tremble for, nothing to lose. 
Even the clothes he wears are not his; he 
owns nothing save a trinket and a worn 
baby’s shoe. Sad and sombre as the story 
is, its conclusions are the sad resignation 
of the Slav, not the fierce revolt of the 
Western mind. It is this Oriental passivi- 
ty, this capacity for silent suffering, which 
Sacher-Masoch regards as an indication 
of the Slav’s leanings towards Buddhistic 
contemplation. 

In “Das Paradies am Dniester” we 
find Sacher-Masoch’s solution of the vexed 
question of property. Zenon Mirolawski, 
the carefully-reared, only child of a noble- 
man, suddenly learns the misery endured 
by the poor, and, like a second Buddha, 
quits his luxurious home to mix unknown 
among the people, sharing their work and 
privations. So doing, he comes to know 
their needs; he also wins the heart of a 
young countess. After he has fulfilled his 
purpose, he marries, and founds a minia- 
ture and ideal State that rests on labor. 
He holds that the only true and just prop- 
erty is that upon which a man be- 
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stowed his own labor, in the sense of the 
Greek proverb, that the gods blessed noth- 
ing more than sweat. His State is a 
peaceful commune held together by work 
and regulated activity, in which every one 
enjoys according to the measure of his 
abilities and performances. These are the 
postulates which Zenon deduced during his 
apprenticeship. The question of property 
is the burning topic of the day; it presses 
all others into the background ; and rightly 
so, because political freedom is a taunt as 
long as material slavery exists. Property 
must become common, but wages must be 
individual. He deems Socialism a noble 
error, but Communism he regards as a 
brutal lie, which would depress men for- 
ever to a low standard. Education is to 
be the business of the State, to whom all 
property is returned at a man’s death, so 
that his children begin the world anew. 
This returned wealth is to be devoted to 
useful works and great industrial under- 
takings, such as the cutting of the Suez 
Canal, or the conversion of the Sahara 
intoaninland sea. Christianity, built upon 
Judaism, has become untenable through 
the laws disclosed by modern science, and 
with it our whole morality. This must be 
remoulded to rest upon natural laws. We 
must both serve and subjugate nature. 
All theories, even the best, founder on 
the attempt to change established forms. 
What we require to change is human na- 
ture. Here Sacher-Masoch touches the 
key-note of his whole series. He does not 
desire with a rude hand to shake the sta- 
bility of existing things. All his stories 
point to this end as the true solution of the 
struggle for existence. But only the Sla- 
vonic peoples can compass this regenera- 
tion. They are the coming race; we 
Westerns are exhausted; we are too much 
steeped in egoism and aristocratic notions 
even to grasp the public spirit, the feeling 
for democracy and equality, that is innate 
in the Slav. We desire to be individual, 
they to be collective, as expressed by their 
proverb, “ The commune is a great man.” 
“The Paradise on the Dniester” is an 
apotheosis of Panslavism as well as an 
exposition of Sacher-Masoch’s politico- 
economical theories. In their impetuosity, 
their onesidedness, they recall those of 
Godwin; they bear an eighteenth-century 
doctrinaire character; but they are sug- 
gestive and very earnest. 

We anticipate with interest the publica- 
tion of the further sections of “ The Leg- 
acy of Cain.” Meanwhile Sacher-Masoch 


has published a clever, attractive, and 
thoroughly unexceptional book, which we 
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cannot leave unnoted, though we have not 
space to treat it in the detail it deserves. 
In “ Der Neue Hiob” (“The Modern Job”), 
Sacher-Masoch has toned down markedly. 
His political theories seem suddenly to 
have collapsed, and he appears as practi- 
cally a conservative in politics, morality, 
and religion. “The New Job” is a biog- 
raphy rather than a work of fiction. The 
hero, a Gallician peasant, has, in accord- 
ance with a Little-Russian habit, been thus 
nicknamed, because, like his Biblical pro- 
totype, he has patiently endured much 
underserved misfortune; while his latter 
end, like Job’s, was more blessed than the 
beginning. Born in 1794, Pisarenko suf- 
fered from the after-waves of the French 
Revolution which swept over Austrian 
Poland; from the first cholera epidemic of 
1817, and from the insurrections of 1846 
and 1848; after which the Austrians were 
forced to repeal the robot (villein socage), 
whereupon the fortunes of the peasants 
mended. The hero is a stern, splendid 
character, of a grandeur and simplicity 
quite Homeric. Around him Sacher-Ma- 
soch has grouped a forcible picture of ex- 
istence during the earlier part of this 
century. We come to understand how a 
capricious despotism, an absolute contempt 
for all human rights in comparison with 
the interests of a privileged class, the ve- 
nality of all office-holders, led the down- 
trodden people to retaliate at last with 
ferocious vindictiveness. Many side-lights 
are thrown upon the vexed Eastern ques- 
tion. The little book is a remarkable 
ethnographical study, while there is an epic 
breadth about it that raises it above a nat- 
uralistic standard. 

Though all Sacher-Masoch’s best works 
may be classed as novels of tendency, this 
purpose is, with few exceptions, not ob- 
truded. His excellences, as well as his 
defects, are sui generis, and cannot be 
judged by a conventional standard. His 
direct and uncouth originality of present- 
ment gives a stamp of unconventional truth 
and reality to his pictures that stand forth 
in strong relief, and once read can never 
be forgotten. With a dashing pencil, a 
laconic concentration of language, keen 
powers of observation, coupled with inti- 
mate knowledge of Gallician conditions, he 
describes with force and strength scenes 
and persons curiously remote from the 
range of our everyday life. In reading him 
we feel throughout that we have come in 
contact with a mind of undoubted original- 
ity, that we have before us a novelist of no 
common stamp. But another and equally 
interesting matter forces itself on our at- 
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tention. We ask ourselves, is Sacher- 
Masoch entitled to rank as an exponent of 
Slavonic aspirations; or is he merely re- 
producing Western ideas in a new dress? 
We think not. We think he may fairly be 
regarded as the hierophant of Panslavism ; 
and it is this that gives an enhanced inter- 
est to his work, at a moment when eastern 
Europe is attracting so much public inter- 
est, clamoring to be admitted into the cir- 
cle of enlightened nations. From Sacher- 
Masoch’s pages we can learn the charac- 
teristics of these peoples, and judge for 
ourselves whether indeed the future of 
Europe belongs to the Slavonic race. 
HELEN ZIMMERN. 
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CHAPTER 
(continued.) 


Emile folded up the letter and put it 
back into its envelope long before the half- 
hour she had given herself for solitude 
was over, and when Mildie came up-stairs 
to look for her, she found her on her knees 
in a corner, turning over Katharine 
Moore’s legacy of books, to choose such 
as were worth carrying away for Sydney’s 
and Mildie’s use at the cottage. ‘ For,” 
she observed, in answer to Mildie’s ex- 
clamation of wonder, “if we are to make 
ready for the sale and to pack up in ten 
days, it is quite time that we set ourselves 
to work in earnest.” 

Mildie took the books out of her sister’s 
hands, declaring that this sort of thing was 
her business; but her eyes followed Em- 
mie about the room while she dragged for- 
ward the old furniture which had served 
the Moores, and wondered whether mam- 
ma could get reconciled to using it at the 
cottage. 

“ Ah, here is the skeleton’s box,” Em- 
mie said; “ we will make a cover for it out 
of the old school-room curtains, and put it 
in the bow-window Uncle Rivers talked 
about, for a seat. It will remind you of 
the Moores, and of the evening when we 
all sat talking round their fire, before I 
went to Ecclestone Square.” 

Mildie could scarcely believe her ears 
when Emmie made this allusion to the 
past; it was the first she had been heard 
to utter, since their troubles began. Some- 
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thing had certainly changed her, Mildie 
thought; her lips actually wore a smile, 
sad perhaps, but not down-hearted, and 
her face and figure, as she stood in the 
sunlight, had an alertness and life which 
had been sadly wanting of late. Mildie, 
who had her fancies at times, in spite of 
her devotion to the Eucyclopedia, thought 
that her sister looked just then like a slen- 
der monthly rose-tree that, after being 
beaten about and drenched in a storm, 
raises its branches, and opens its wet blos- 
soms to the comforting of the first sun- 
beam. 

Later on in the day, after a great deal of 
business had been got through, Emmie 
took out her letter again and read it once 
more. It had done her quite as much 
good as the writer hoped it would, and he 
had shown his knowledge of her nature, if 
not of the female heart in general, by 
writing. To Emmie there was an immense 
strength and rest in that one clear word 
spoken. She had been tormenting herself 
with the self-blame and indefinable shame, 
which enters so largely into the pain women 
feel when they have given more or less 
love in return for a seeking which has not 
had its legitimate conclusion. A true 
word would often do much to dispel this 
torture, to put things in their real light, and 
give them their true proportion; an honest 
word of explanation or confession, recog- 
nizing the woman’s right to be surprised 
or wounded, and her just claim to be 
treated seriously in the most serious mat- 
ter of her life. Emmie had got this hon- 
est word, so seldom, in such circumstances, 
offered, and though it left everything just 
as it was before, and had not removed a 
single thorn from the path before her, it 
had altered the whole complexion of her 
thought, and made quite bearable what had 
once seemed an overwhelming pain. She 
read her letter straight through once more 
in the twilight, while her mother was down- 
stairs talking to Sir Francis Rivers; then 
she locked it up in her desk, in a secret 
drawer, seldom opened, resolving, as she 
did so, that she would not be ashamed of 
having loved a generous man, who ac- 
knowledged that he had sought her too 
hastily, and who was not to blame for the 
change of circumstances that had drifted 
them apart. She could soon learn now to 
look back, without regret, on something 
that might have been, but which was not 
ordered, and therefore could not have been 
best. And since she knew now by expe- 
rience, that truth did not rankle, like mis- 
takes or misunderstanding, she determined 
that she would act on this knowledge, and 
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tell the whole truth, however hard it might 
be to speak it, when an occasion came. 

During the following week, while prep- 
arations for the removal and the sale went 
on, Emmie began to hope that the dreaded 
occcasion would not come. It was a mis- 
erable, hurried, tearful, noisy time, and 
did not need any fresh complications to 
make it worse. The boys were at home 
for the autumn holidays, and could not be 
restrained from getting a good deal of 
boisterous fun out of the topsy-turvy state 
of the house, or from dragging forward 
recovered treasures, with inconvenient 
reminiscences of the jolly time when this 
was new. These reminiscences would 
often send Mrs. West back into a tearful 
state of clinging affection to impracticable 
articles of furniture, just when Harry and 
Mildie had brought her to see that the 
selection of goods must be made on strict 
principles of suitability to their new home, 
and not with regard to the memories con- 
nected with them: that, for example, a 
bureau six feet wide, might have belonged 
to Mr. West’s grandfather, and held his 
school letters for thirty years, and would 
nevertheless not fit into a two-foot recess 
in the cottage. On these occasions Mrs. 
Urquhart was the great resource, and 
constantly had to be fetched to administer 
advice and comfort. Emmie was obliged 
to consent to her being summoned, though 
her conscience smote her sorely every 
time, for she felt that the style of reason- 
ing which brought Mrs. West round, and 
induced her to allow the household god in 
question to be marked with the fatal ticket, 
ought to draw forth a protest from her 
which she never could bring herself to 
speak. ‘What does it matter?” Mrs. 
Urquhart would say, encouragingly. “Yes, 
yes, my dear Mrs. West, let the man put 
the bureau, and even Mr. West’s arm- 
chair, and the nursery cupboard you 
bought when Harry was six weeks old, into 
the sale-list ; it will be quite easy for Gra- 
ham to buy in anything you particularly 
fancy when the time comes. You have 
only just to give him a hint, and he will 
manage it all for you. He is used to man- 
aging.” And then there would be a tri- 
umphant glance towards Emmie, and she 
felt that, let her look as gravely irrespon- 
sive as she might, Mrs. Urquhart’s confi- 
dence in Graham’s power to manage all 
things as he wished, was not in the least 
Shaken. 

Every one was to leave the house the 
day before the sale; Dr. and Mrs. Ur- 
quhart on a flying visit into Devonshire, 
and the Wests to Ecclestone Square, where 





they were to remain during Lady Rivers’ 
and Alma’s absence at Leigh, till the ar- 
rangements for their final departure from 
London were completed. Casabianca was 
not above consoling himself with vaunts 
about the grandeur of Ecclestone Square, 
when his friend, Tom Winter, came to say 
good-bye, and in consequence had _ his 
ears boxed by poor Harry, who was too 
sore at heart on that last evening to give 
in to any nonsense. Emmie came to the 
door of Iduna’s Grove at the sound of 
contention, and looked in, meaning to re- 
monstrate, but the sight of Harry’s set 
face, and of Casabianca sobbing under the 
table, for he had only blustered, poor boy, 
to keep upa sinking heart a few moments 
longer, sent her silently away. If Harry 
were to say anything to her — he had been 
very good hitherto, and had only once re- 
marked casually, that for aught he could 
see, Dr. Urquhart was as good a fellow 
as any going — but if he should begin to 
urge anything upon her, on this last even- 
ing of coming home to his own house, 
Emmie did not know what promises she 
might not be induced to make. Sir Fran- 
cis Rivers was in the dining-room, sympa- 
thetic, but very evidently glad that it had 
come to the last day, and that the press of 
disagreeable business was nearly over for 
him. He hailed Emmie from the hall, 
and though he could not fail to see the 
tears in her eyes, he looked at her with 
that same complacent expression with 
which other people plagued her. Not that 
he was thinking of Dr. Urquhart: he had 
given up all hope of Dr. Urquhart from 
the moment when he had received definite 
orders for the printing of the sale bills; 
but, lurking in a corner of his mind, he had 
a little scheme of his own invention, which 
struck him as so clever, and yet at the 
same time so strange for him to have 
thought of, that he could not help smiling 
to himself whenever it recurred to him. 

“ Ah, little woman,” he said, chucking 
Emmie under her pretty dimpled chin, 
“you have no idea what a battle I have 
just come out of on your account. I have 
bearded an angry lioness enraged on be- 
half of her only cub; yes, bearded her in 
her own golden cage, that I never thought 
to enter again, and would not, to serve 
any one but you. Such an avalanche of 
words, such a fluttering of enormous fans, 
such a slamming of doors in my face by 
gorgeous footmen! You guess rightly — 
Mrs. Kirkman; but don’t look frightened, 
my dear, it’s all right, and I ought not to 
sayaword. She has a right to be very 
angry, poor woman, and I have found her 
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more reasonable about you than might 
have been expected. You always have 
pleased her fancy, it seems, and, however 
much her opinion of your relations has 
changed, you are of another sort, she 
opines, from your despicable kindred in 
Ecclestone Square, and she is not disposed 
to withdraw her recommendation. You 
are to have the honor of governessing her 
cousin’s children all the same. Who 
knows what may come of it, eh, Emmie?” 

“ The Christopher Kirkmans live a long 
way off,” put in Mrs West, mournfully, 
“and Emmie has never lived in the north; 
I wonder how the climate will agree with 
her?” 

“Your own county,” cried Sir Francis. 
“Tt will be native air to her, and the elder 
Kirkmans have a place near Wigton, where 
they will probably spend the autumn. I 
have done the best I could for you, and I 
should not wonder if Emmie acknowledges 
some day that my plans work better than 
her aunt’s, after all.” 

Sir Francis finished his cup of tea, and 
took his departure soon after this. The 
house began to grow dusky, for no one had 
the heart to light the gas only to show the 
tickets on the furniture and the sorrowful 
signs of speedy departure lurking every- 
where. In the Land of Beulah alone all 
remained as spruce and bright as usual, 
and Mrs. Urquhart and Graham _ had 
lighted the chandelier and were taking 
their tea as if nothing particular was to 
happen to-morrow morning. 

Emmie stood at the curtainless dining- 
room window, watching the gas-lamps in 
the street as they started into radiance one 
after the other under the touch of the lamp- 
lighter’s wand. She was recalling days 
when, every evening before going to bed, 
she and Harry used to climb the dining- 
room chairs to see this grand sight with 
faint, delightful sensations of awe, as at 
something magical and unexplained, when 
her mother came in softly and stood beside 
her. 

“Darling,” she whispered, putting an 
arm round her waist, “1 did not like you 
to be startled, so I came in first, to prepare 
you a little. Dr. Urquhart has asked if 

€ may come and speak to you this even- 
ing, and I said that you were alone in the 
dining-room. WasIright? Emmie, dear, 
he has been very good to us all.” 

“Yes,” said Emmie, after a moment’s 
pause, “he has been good to us, he is a 
good friend; but please, I will go myself 
and speak to him in the Land of Beulah; 
I won’t give him the trouble of cated 
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Mrs. West had knowledge enough of 
heart affairs to perceive that there was no 
good cugury for Dr. Urquhart in this, and 
unconsciously she tightened her clasp of 
Emmie’s waist, till it became an almost 
despairing clutch. She had so hoped that 
this support was going to be the prop for all 
their fallen fortunes, it was very hard to give 
up the last hope, yet she spoke in all sincer- 
ity from the depths of her yearning moth- 
er’s heart when she said in faltering tones, 
“You know, darling, there is nothing I 
care for so much as your happiness.” 

“Yes, I know,” Emmie whispered. 

“Tam very anxions you should judge 
rightly what is best for yourself and for us 
all,in this matter. There is no one else 
who loves you?” 

“No,” said Emmie, meekly, “no one 
else.” 

“Then, my dear, think a little. We 
have known him so long and he is very 
good and kind, and he would be such a 
friend and protector for the boys. Dearest, 
I canenter into your feelings, for I know 
how it was with me when my mother came, 
in a day of trouble like this in my old 
home, and told me that Mr. West was in 
the drawing-room, and that he had made a 
very handsome offer to my father about 
me. I don’t mind now telling you, Emmie, 
that it was not exactly what I had been 
expecting, and I had at first a little, jzst a 
little, struggle with myself. Yet you know 
how it all turned out, and how united we 
were. I don’t think he ever felt any want 
of duty or love in me through all our years 
of trial. Look back as far as you can re- 
collect, dear child: there was never any 
strife in our home, was there? I have 
failed in many things, but I don’t think I 
could have done more for him, or lived in 
greater peace, if I had begun by being 
ever so much, what foolish people call, in 
love.” 

Mrs. West drew Emmie’s head down 
upon her shoulder as she finished speaking. 
Listening thus to her mother’s anxious 
heart-beats, Emmie dd look back through 
the years. She followed herself in thought 
backwards to earliest, earliest recollections 
of father and mother, trying hard to see 
what her mother wanted her to see, for 
just then she wished to yield, her mother’s 
pleading had touched her soclosely. Why 
was it that the pictures, as they rose, 
qwou/d convey warning rather than encour- 
ageinent? Certainly there had been peace 
in the house, but had it not been a dead 
sort of peace?) Emmie remembered days, 
before their troubles began, when they 
cnildrea aud their mother had had merry 
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games together in this very room, in the 
twilight, and how all the noise and mirth 
and chatter had died out when papa’s 
knock was heard at the door. It was the 
master of the house who entered always, 
and everybody was ready to wait upon him, 
but the gaiety and fun and endearments of 
the previous hours were putaway. Harry 
and she used to wonder whether papa 
might not have been better pleased if mam- 
ma had laughed and talked with him as she 
did to them, instead of becoming so grave 
and silent all at once. When the troubles 
came, if there had been warmth and life in 
the house as well as duty and peace — 
such warmth, such life as strong mutual 
love can create—would poverty have 
seemed so very terrible? Could her father 
have felt that all his self-respect and dig- 
nity were gone when his riches failed him, 
if there had ever been a time when love 
had crowned him king? Emmie was not 
judging her mother, who had given all that 
was in her power togive. There had been 
nothing wrong, except perhaps, the yze/d- 
ing, which Emmie herself had been very 
near to, a minute ago. 

“ Mamma,” she said at last, “ if papa had 
never had any troubles, should you have 
been quite happy?” 

“ The troubles were needed,” Mrs. West 
answered, “and — yes — they drew us clos- 
er together. I don’t deny, dear, that we 
might never have understood one another 
so well if we had remained prosperous 
always.” 

“ But perhaps Dr. Urquhart will never 
have any troubles. He will be always 
bright and confident, and full of things as 
he is now. Mamma, let me go up-stairs, 
please, and don’t be angry with me if, 
when I have told him-the whole truth, it is 
settled in the way you do not wish.” 


Mrs. Urquhart and Graham were very 
much surprised when Emmie appeared at 
the drawing-room door, looking, Mrs. Ur- 
quhart said afterwards, very much as if 
she had come to have a tooth out, the silly, 
frightened child. Mrs. Urquhart thought 
that Mrs. West had blundered the mes- 
sage, and she was disposed, as she gath- 
ered up her knitting, to chuckle inwardly 
at the thought of Emmie’s after-confusion, 
when she found she had come up-stairs to 
have an offer made to her. Graham, how- 
ever, bit his lip, and, in spite of his confi- 
dence and his cheery temper, turned almost 
as white as Emmie when he saw who it 
was that was standing in the doorway. 
He felt in an instant what a different thing 
a talk in his mother’s brightly-lighted 
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drawing-room would be from that inter- 
view in the twilight down-stairs, for which 
he had prepared himself. 

Emmie was the most self possessed of 
the three, as she stood, her hands clasped 
before her, and said, looking appealingly 
at Mrs. Urquhart, “ Mamma told me you 
wished to see me, and so I have come up 
myself to say good-bye to you both this 
last evening. I did not want to give you 
the trouble of coming down-stairs.” 

“My dear! I have not been thinking 
of coming down-stairs,” answered Mrs. 
Urquhart, implacably. “1 was just going 
into the next room to fetch a fresh strip of 
knitting. There, there, sit down in my 
chair, my dear! Make yourself comfort- 
able till I come back. I don’t like to hear 
of last evenings, and don’t mean to believe 
in them ” 

Emmie’s eyes wistfully followed Mrs. 
Urquhart strewing her worsted balls ina 
long train as she went, but there was no 
going back now, and it would soon be over. 
She did not even regret that she had come 
when she saw how agitated Dr. Urquhart 
grew, and how rapidly he thrust his fingers 
through his hair, to get himself ready to 
begin. Inthe Land of Beulah, which had 
so often been a haven of rest to her, she 
felt that she should have courage to re- 
main faithful. She would not be the one 
to bring the shadow which had brooded 
over the rest of the house in here. 

Dr. Urquhart soon took courage to come 
a little nearer, and stood facing her, while 
she sat motionless looking down at her 
clasped hands. He wished that the dear, 
dark-fringed eyelids would tremble a little, 
or the sweet lips part into ever such a faint 
smile; it was so hard to speak to sucha 
seemingly motionless statue. 

“* Miss West,” he began at last ; he would 
have called her Emmie in the twilight 
down-stairs, but, seated in his mother’s. 
chair, with the full gas-light on her face, 
she was much more formidable. His nat-. 
ural hopefulness came to his aid, however, 
and the plunge once made, he pleaded his 
cause fluently enough, telling how he had 
begun by watching her, and thinking 
about her, and how the knowledge that she 
was his love had flashed full grown into 
his mind one evening, and had never been 
absent one moment since from his thoughts. 
and his purposes. It was a little love his- 
tory that might well have won a girl’s ear, 
but Emmie was not exactly listening to it, 
she was so wishing that the end would 
come, and, almost against her will, recall-. 
ing another face and another voice, that 
had softened in speaking to her, — not so 
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true, alas, but ah, how much more dear! 
She wished Dr. Urquhart would not seem 
to think that nothing was necessary but to 
convince her of the truth of his love, as if 
hers was due in return, as a matter of 
course. Why would he take it for grant- 
ed that to be very much loved by some one 
was all that a woman could possibly want? 
It made the explanation that must soon be 
entered upon much more difficult. 

At length it came to the question need- 
ing an answer. 

“ Since I love you so well, will you not 
be my wife, and make us all happy ?” 

Then Emmie’s dark eyelashes trembled, 
and she raised her eyes to his, frightened, 
but resolute. 

“T will tell you the whole truth.” 

“ Yes, do,” he said, as yet not alarmed, 

confident even, that a true-hearted confes- 
sion, if it did begin with a few difficulties, 
would only lead to victory in the end. 
“ There is nothing I wish so much, as that 
we should be quite open with each other ; 
I have told you how I came to love you, 
and that it is the only love that ever has 
entered or shall enter my heart.” 
. “But I am so sorry,” said Emmie, her 
uplifted eyes now filling with tears. “I 
am so sorry, for, Dr. Urquhart, I don’t 
love you, though I know how kind you are, 
and how happy it would make mamma, 
and how good it would be for every one if 
Idid. Itis very ungrateful of me, but I 
must tell you the truth, must I not?” 

“ But your mother 

“Yes,” said Emmie sorrowfully, “I am 
afraid mamma misled you a little; I ought 
to have spoken to her sooner, but I will 
tell you the truth. Sometimes, while we 
have all been so unhappy, and there has 
been talk of our leaving London, I have 
thought of saying yes, if you asked me, 
just to make a home for mamma, and my 

rothers and sister; but you would not 
like it to be in that way, would you?” 

Emmie turned her eyes away as she fin- 
ished speaking, unable to bear the sight of 
the sudden pallor and anguish that over- 
spread the face into which she had been 
looking. She heard some quick, gasping 
breaths, and saw that Dr. Urquhart raised 
his hand to the chimney-piece to steady 
himself. After a while he said in a hoarse 
voice, — 

“ But are you sure, think again ; are you 
sure, that it was only for your mother’s and 
sister’s sake? Is my love nothing to your- 
self — nothing at all? Think again, you 
cannot mean quite that.” ' 

“Oh! Iam sorry, I am sorry,” groaned 
Emmie ; “ but there is no use in my think- 
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ing again. I have thought so much about 
it already, and I do mean what I have said. 
I am telling you the real truth, I thought 
I ought. Please do not be unhappy, I am 
not worth so much regret. I am a very 
silly girl, and full of fancies ——” 

“ Fancies — you mean that there is some 
one else, but does he love you as I do?” 

“No,” said Emmie, covering her face 
with her hands, “he does not love me at 
all. Don’t let us talk of that. I told you 
to show you that you must not waste any 
more thought on me; but nobody else will 
ever know. Let me go down-stairs now to 
mamma. You don’t know how hard it has 
been to me to tell you this.” 

The color came back into Dr. Ur- 
— face, and there was a strange 

ashing in his eyes of mingled tears, and 
burning, indignant anger. The man who 
had trifled with Emmie West’s love would 
not have been in a very good position, if 
he had come before him just then. It was 
all he could do to prevent himself from 
bursting forth into execration; it seemed 
such a cruel, miserable thing to have won 
her from him for nothing. 

Emmie got up in the silence that fol- 
lowed, and held out her hand to say good- 
bye. He took it, but could not let it go 
again immediately. He knew that it was 
almost as bad as inflicting unnecessary 
torture on a suffering creature to go on 
questioning her, and yet with the prospect 
of to-morrow’s departure, and of the utter 
emptiness in the house, and in his heart 
afterwards, he could not resist urging an- 
other plea. 

“ Time,” he began; “ you must let me 
hope in what time can do, you will come 
to think more kindly of me by-and-by. I 
will not give up all hope just yet.” 

“ But you had better,” said Emmie gen- 
tly. “If you did persuade me to give you 
a different answer from that which I have 
given you to-day, that would not make it 
right; I should give it more or less from 
the reasons I told you of, and it would not 
be well for you in the end. When some 
one you have come to love tells you she 
loves you with all her heart, you will be 
glad | that I spoke the truth to you to- 
day. 

“ Why should I change more than you? 
You would marry that other one, even 
though he does not love you as I do?” 

“No, I would not,” said Emmie, with a 
little glow rising in her cheek, “I would 
not let him do for me what I will not do 
for you. And you must not think or speak 
about that again, please.” 

The momentary sting of anger gave her 
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courage to draw away her hand and turn 
to the door. Dr. Urquhart followed, full 
of penitence and shame for having brought 
that flush of pain to her cheek. 

“ Forgive me, it is so hard to part when 
we have lived near each other so long, 
and when you have been all the world to 
me. Oh! Miss West, surely the other is 
a passing fancy, you called it a fancy your- 
self; surely you can look back to atime 
when you thought more — kindly of me.” 

Emmie stood for a moment with her 
hand on the door, and looked back into the 
bright Land of Beulah, where she had 
spent so many happy hours, and which in 
its comfort and homeliness, was such a 
contrast to the desolate rest of the house 
to-night. To leave it, was like turning 
away from a haven of security to battle 
with. storms outside, but she was too truth- 
ful and single-minded to deceive herself. 
It was zot of Dr. Urquhart she had been 
used to think when she came up here in 
the dusky afternoons last winter, to sit in 
the fire-glow and dream her girlish dreams, 
while Mrs, Urquhart nodded in her arm- 
chair. It was not his face that looked out 
of the dark corners in the guise of some 
romance hero whose fortunes she thought 
herself following; not his voice that said 
all the fine or tender things; she might be 
ever so much ashamed, now she knew 
whose likeness it was that had given real- 
ity to every pleasant tale, but she could 
not deceive herself into believing that it 
was some one else’s, or set up a new image 
for worship because it was convenient to 
do so. 

“T have always thought kindly of you, 
but not in the way you mean. No, not 
once,” she added, with an emphatic, sor- 
rowful shake of the head, that shattered 
Dr. Urquhart’s confidence, and froze his 
hopes more than ali her previous words 
had done. It was all over then, he saw the 
door open and shut behind her, without 
attempting another word. And when Mrs, 
Urquhart came back a few minutes later, 
smiling and confident, though a little sur- 
prised that the interview had lasted so 
short a time, she found him seated at his 
writing-table with his face buried in his 
hands, and had no need to ask any ques- 
tions. 

It was a great blow, all the greater be- 
cause it was the first failure in his success- 
ful, hard-working life, yet the first bitter 
hour had hardly puoed before the whole- 


someness of the maxim on which Emmie 
had acted, began to be verified in him. 
Truth does not rankle if it is aceepted 
bravely, and he soon began to be thankful 





that it was a bitter truth he had to take 
into his life, and not a fair deception. 
Emmie had judged him rightly ; it was the 
reality of love he wanted, not its pale 
counterfeit, heart-understanding and com- 
radeship, if any at all, to bear him through 
an anxious life. Even before he had 
brought himself to repeat one or two of 
her bitter truths to his mother, Emmie’s 
prophecy had a dawning of fulfilment, and 
he acknowledged to himself that if things 
were so, she had done well by him to be 
so pitilessly truthful. 


CHAPTER XXXV, 
DISCORDS. 


“ THIS great Babylon that I have build- 
ed; ” these words rushed into Alma’s mind 
as she stood by her mother on the terrace 
overlooking the gardens at Leigh on the 
day after their arrival, and noticed the 
smile of perfect satisfaction on Lady 
Rivers’ face. Lord Anstice had brought 
out his guests after dinner to look at the 
sunset from the terrace facing westward, 
where visitors were customarily taken on 
summer evenings to enjoy the wide ex- 
panse of view, and the glow on the distant 
hills. Lady Rivers could not by any means 
keep her eyes so far afield however, it was 
the near prospect that interested her. 
The garden terraces, one below the other, 
ablaze with autumn flowers, the fountains 
sending up showers of jewels in the even- 
ing light, the glimpses of park and groups 
of antlered deer; beyond the gardens, the 
two stately avenues of oaks that might be 
traced to the entrance gates, a mile or two 
away in opposite directions; the massive 
white house behind, from which they had 
just come. “ Not perhaps so showy and 
complete in every detail as Golden Mount, 
but oh, what a different air it has, ow 
preferable!” The remark was whispered 
to Alma when Wynyard turned aside to 
take a letter the servant brought him, but 
Lady Rivers’ whispers were rather in the 
stage fashion, and Alma felt sure that he 
caught the words “Golden Mount” at 
least; it was the second time to-day that 
Lady Rivers had brought out that unfortu- 
nate comparison in his presence. The 
first time he had laughed good-humoredly, 
and glanced openly at Alma, as if expect- 
ing her to share his amusement, but now 
his face grew grave, and he walked off to 
the other end of the terrace with his letter 
in his hand to look at the sunset by him- 
self. Did he, Alma wondered, go away 
out of consideration to her, to give Lady 
Rivers time to exhale all her raptures over 
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the scene, at a safe distance from his ears, 
and so spare her confusion, or was he 
really disgusted? Was he busy just now, 
as Alma often suspected him to be, in rea- 
soning or scolding himself back into toler- 
ation? She had fallen into a way of 
watching him whenever they were togeth- 
er, and speculating about his thoughts, and 
this did not conduce to ease on either side, 
or to the confidence that surely ought to 
have been established now that they were 
within a month of the wedding-day. 

So many unfortunate allusions to the 
time of the Kirkman intimacy were always 
dropping either from Lady Rivers, or from 
Sir Francis’ tactless lips, that Alma could 
not keep her thoughts from working round 
them, and sometimes she never lifted her 
eyes to her lover’s face for a whole day, 
but to look for a change in it, to wonder 
when the dawn of the first suspicion 
would show itself there. If she could but 
have been her real self to him, if only 
she had not had “the little grain of con- 
science ” to make her sour, all might have 
been well. Only that very day she had 
vexed and disappointed him twice, — the 
day that she had meant to be such a tri- 
umphant, white day, —on which he had 
brought such warmth of welcome to their 
meeting. She had surprised him disa- 
greeably at the moment of being taken by 
him to the morning-room, hereafter to be 
her own, by refusing sharply to sit down 
and write the first note ever written at her 
new writing-table to Madame de Florimel, 
to invite her to come to the wedding. An 
hour before dinner she had vexed him 
again by drawing back when he wanted to 
introduce her to an old London friend of 
his, a watchmaker, who was spending a 
little time at Leigh, and was at the moment 
enjoying a hunt for butterflies in the kitch- 
en garden. “ Why could she not have 
humored him?” she asked herself now. 
He had so evidently wanted to get her to 
himself, away from her mother’s raptures 
which had been wearying enough all day ; 
why could she not have pleased him by 
being civil to the old man? There was 
nothing against it, but the vague suspicion 
that haunted her about every thing or per- 
son connected with her own or Wynyard’s 
life during the last few months, lest it or 
he should prove a snare beneath her feet, 
or a witness confronting her with some 
question that would bring her to shame. 
Now he had carried away the odious be- 
lief that she was vulgar enough to be 
ashamed of the time of his poverty, and 
jealous of the friends he had made then — 
that was the interpretation he would put 
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upon her unwillingness to talk about the 
events of the Jast year; he would explain 
the cloud that must always hang over that 
passage of their mutual lives so, and she 
could never justify herself, though she 
knew the extent to which it would lower 
her in his estimation. 

By-and-by, Wynyard having finished 
reading his note, came back to them, and 
they walked up and down the terrace to- 
gether, whilst he pointed out the chief 
features of the prospect to Lady Rivers. 
The mausoleum in the far distance among 
the tallest and oldest yew-trees in the 
county; the ugly squat obelisk erected by 
some crazy Lord Anstice of a few genera- 
tions back in memory of a favorite hunter ; 
“ My Lady’s Folly,” whose cost had laid 
the last straw on the load of debt that 
had overwhelmed Madame de Florimel’s 
branch of the family. 

“Alma could have her folly if she 
liked,” Lady Rivers: smilingly supposed, 
“ without any danger now of involving the 
family estates; the late Lord Anstice’s 
once would be proof against any number 
of follies.” 

“ Well, I am glad you like it all,” Wyn- 
yard observed, when there was a breathing- 
space in Lady Rivers’ praises. “I can’t 
say so much myself. I have always 
thought the place rather ugly than other- 
wise, and wish that my uncle had left the 
old house standing. However, we shall 
see what the future will do. ‘Times 
change by the rood,’ don’t they, Alma? 
Now that Sir Gilbert du Bois ‘ has lots of 
food and firewood,’ his desolate tower may 
hope to get a new character. How can it 
help that,” he added in a lower tone, for he 
caught a look of vexation on Alma’s face, 
“when the maiden ‘with wonderful eyes 
too under her hood’ comes into it at 
last?” 

They had reached a side entrance, and 
Lady Rivers proposed to go in, but Wyn- 
yard drew Alma back as she was following, 
and pleaded for another turn or two, “ Un- 
less she was tired, or,” he added, quickly, 
“unless she had had enough of his com- 
pany for one day.” 

Alma silently slipped her hand under his 
arm, but did not look up till quite a minute 
after, and then her eyes were full of tears. 
Wynyard led her to a seat under the shel- 
ter of a protecting buttress. 

“ Now you are going to tell me what is 
the matter,” he said. ‘ There has been a 
shadow between us all day; and, Alma, 
don’t you think it is time for us to get out 
of our company armor, offensive and de- 
fensive, and be ourselves to each other? 
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We can’t live in it, can we? Yet, dearest, 
though I have watched and watched, ready, 
I think, to help you out if you would give 
the least sign, I don’t believe you have 
shown me your true self since that one 
hour by the river on our journey, which | 
thought was to begin so much happiness, 
such perfect trust. How is it? I don’t 
think it is my fault; but if you think it is, 
just tell me.” 

“You should not speak as you did just 
new. You should not have said that about 
Sir Gilbert du Bois to mamma and me. 
Wynyard, don’t you think I know you 
well enough to read your secret thoughts 
when you say things of that sort about 
sudden changes of fortune, however smil- 
ingly you may saythem? It isnot all play, 
or at all events it is a play that hurts 
me.” 

“Then I am sorry; you shall not have 
to complain again. But Alma, dear, why 
are you sosensitive? Ina few days more, 
remember, we shall be one, not two, and 
the past will be a common possession. 
Surely our relations are sound enough for 
us to permit ourselves our little jokes and 
allusions to bygone troubles that have been 
utterly blown away? You cannot think I 
seriously suspect you of having changed 
with my fortune? Should we be sitting 
here if I did? Have I not your own word 
given me on that last day of my old life 
that you loved me and were faithful to me 
through all the time when others tried to 
divide us? If a drop of gall sometimes 
oozes into my talk, it ought not to touch 
you. Look me in the face, dear, and let 
me see that it never will again; show me 
that you have put yourself too entirely on 
my side to be hurt personally by what I 
say in jest or earnest about that old cause 
of bitterness. Nay,” he added, when 
Alma did not look up, “I am not asking 
for any new assurances of love, though 
perhaps I think I get rather less of these 
than I might look for, considering my 
long fast, and what is coming next month. 
But I won’t be exacting. I am satisfied 
with those few words by the river. Only 
look me once more in the face, dear Alma, 
and before it is too dark to see, let me read 
in your eyes — the dear eyes that had such 
frank kindness in them for me once — that 
there is not really any doubt between us, 
not so much as that you shall ever again 
fancy that I doubt you.” 

Alma heard a quick, impatient sigh, 
while she was debating within herself 
whether or not she dare look up and reveal 
all the trouble there must be in her face. 
Before she had made up her mind Wyn- 





yard ended the suspense by jumping up 
from his seat, as if he could bear her hesi- 
tation no longer. 

“ You will tell me at your own time,” he 
said gravely ; “or perhaps,” hesitating as 
if waiting to be contradicted, “it will be 
better to make up our minds to let the past 
be past. I will cure myself of making 
bitter allusions —there, it is a promise — 
and you— but no, I will make no condi- 
tions. I will wait for the old dear open- 
ness and confidence to come back as they 
must, a thousandfold dearer for the new 
ties. One does not get any good by tear- 
ing one’s rosebuds open. Let us walk to 
the end of the terrace, the sun is all but 
gone down, and the one time when this 
view is worth anything is while the out- 
lines of those distant, low hills show clear 
against the after-glow in the west. Poor 
Ralph made a sketch of the sunset here, 
which was one of the best things he ever 
did; I’ll show it you when we go in.” 

While they stood watching the changes 
in the sky, Wynyard talked pleasantly 
enough about the best situation for Alma’s 
easel to stand in when it arrived, her choice 
of a music-room, her wishes and pleasure 
on this or that little household matter. It 
sounded quite natural talk between an en- 
gaged pair,a month before the wedding- 
day, and would have satisfied Lady Rivers; 
but Alma knew Wynyard too well not to 
detect the slight frost of manner, so unlike 
his usual attitude towards those he loved, 
and which she felt put her further away 
than another person’s sullen silence would 
have done. 

When they re-entered the house Wyn- 
yard said, doubifully, — 

“ There is another visit I wanted you to 
make to-day, but it is a painful one; you 
will be too tired, it had better wait till to- 
morrow.” 

“Tell me about it now. Is it to some 
one in this house?” 

“To Mrs. Anstice, poor Ralph’s mother. 
I want you to see her, and if you can find 
an opportunity, say something to her about 
its being your wish as well as mine that 
this house should remain virtually her own, 
as long as she wants it.” 

“ She is to live here, then?” 

“Where else? She has no other 
home, and as poor Ralph always liked her 
to be here she clings to the place as a link 
with him; she must not be disturbed.” 

“ Don’t let mamma hear anything about 
it then.” 

“ Why not?” 

“She does not believe in two women 
being able to live in one house.” 
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“Well, it will not be for long. The 
house was hers a little while ago, and 
would no doubt be hers still if Ralph had 
made a will. It is not in the entail, and 
could have been given absolutely to her, 
as my uncle once meant to give it to me.” 

“But I thought she was a very dis- 
agreeable woman, with whom no one could 
get on.” 

“ She is very ill and broken-hearted now. 
Don’t go to see her to-night, however, 
unless you wish it. She expects you, but 
you can do as you like.” 

“ Of course I will go,” said Alma, hurt 
at the tone the conversation had taken. 
“1 was not making objections on my own 
account.” 

And then she followed silently, while 
Wynyard led the way, up a staircase and 
along several galleries hung with pictures, 
to the distant wing of the house, where the 
apartments occupied by Mrs. Anstice 
since her son’s death, were situated. He 
was thinking all the time of that evening 
when Ralph had surprised him in his 
chambers and talked of Alma. How angry 
he had been at his cousin’s proposal to 
resign the house and estate and his mother 
to the joint management of himself and 
Alma, while he travelled. And now here 
they were undertaking the task, all exactly 
as Ralph had planned it (he himself, poor 
fellow, banished); but, under what differ- 
ent circumstances, in what a different 
frame of mind, too, from anything he 
(Wynyard) could have imagined at the 
time. As he looked back to his feelings 
on that evening, he could hardly believe 
he had been on the point of saying to 
Alma a minute ago, that if she objected to 
living in the same house with Mrs. An- 
stice, the wedding could be put off till 
after Mrs. Anstice’s death, and that he 
had only restrained himself from a fear of 
giving the first vent to a crowd of secret 
discontents which he had resolved not to 
allow to come to the front, but to smother 
for the sake of future peace. 

Alma broke the silence when he paused 
to lift the heavy curtain which shut off the 
passage leading to the sick-room from the 
rest of the house. 

“ Has Mrs. Anstice no relation or friend 
of her own with her? She must feel very 
solitary in this big house when you are 
away.” 

“ She has a friend with her to-day ; and, 
by the way, a young lady you must know 
something of. You have often, I suppose, 
met the two sisters who lived in your aunt’s 
house in Saville Street, Katharine and 
Christabel Moore?” 
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“ Are they here?” exclaimed Alma, ina 
tone which certainly did not betray much 
pleasure. “ What can they have to do 
with Mrs. Anstice!” 

“Not much, perhaps, but they were 
spending a few weeks at Abbot’s Leigh in 
the spring, and Mrs. Anstice met one of 
the sisters in the park near the mauso- 
leum. They got into talk somehow. I 
think Mrs, Anstice turned faint and Miss 
Moore helped her back into her bath-chair. 
Since then, my aunt has shown more pleas- 
ure in their society than in anything else.” 

“ Do they live here, too, in the house ? ” 

“Qh, no! They left Abbot’s Leigh two 
months or more ago, and are now lodging 
with my old watch-making friend, David 
Macvie, at Barnsby. It seems that old 
Macvie bought a business at Barnsby a 
little while ago, and these two sisters fol- 
lowed in his wake, I suppose; there was 
always some curious sort of link between 
them.” 

“It gives one an eerie kind of feeling 
to hear of so many former acquaintances 
turning up in our new home.” 

“Katharine Moore is an acquaintance 
worth keeping, at any rate. She has been 
spending a few days with Mrs. Anstice, 
but goes back with David to-night.” 

The windows of the room they entered 
were already closed and curtained, but 
there was a shaded lamp on a table by a 
sofa, on which the invalid lay. Its rays 
showed Alma a pale, haggard face turned 
towards the door to greet her. Wynyard 
took her up to the sofa, and her hands 
were laid hold of by two thin, feverish 
hands, and almost before she was aware 
the sick lady had drawn her down and 
kissed her on the forehead. Wynyard 
pushed a chair forward within the circle of 
the lamplight, and Alma sat down, uncom- 
fortably conscious of two large, hungry 
eyes exploring her face as though to find 
out if there was any promise of help there 
for a wounded soul. Alma wished the 
ordeal over, and yet, when Mrs. Anstice 
turned away from her at last, and when she 
saw how the hollow eyes softened as they 
rested upon Wynyard’s face, she had a 
curious sense of having been weighed in 
the balance and found wanting. 

While Mrs. Anstice talked to Wynyard, 
Alma had leisure to notice the other occu- 
pants of the room. A young lady in black 
sat working at the end of the sofa. She 
looked up and answered when Wynyard 
addressed her, but kept in the background 
till the conversation was interrupted by a 
violent fit of coughing on Mrs. Anstice’s 
part; then she came forward to raise the 
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sufferer’s pillows, and, when the paroxysm 
was over, remained supporting her, strok- 
ing back the hair with skilful fingers, 
whose touch seemed to have a mesmeric 
power of soothing. That then was Kath- 
arine Moore, whose name used to come so 
often into Emmie West’s talk, and against 
whom Alma had felt in old times just 
enough antagonism to make her reappear- 
ance in this new sphere a disagreeable 
contretemps. As the frown of suffering 
passed from Mrs. Anstice’s face, a gentler 
expression stole over it, and a glance of 
gratitude transfigured her sad eyes into 
momentary beauty. 

“ See,” she said, turning to Wynyard as 
soon as she could speak, ** Miss Christabel 
Moore has sent me another little picture 
to-day. I like it better than any of the 
others I have had from her, though they 
all comfort me. You may take it into your 
hand and look at it if you like.” 

The picture referred to rested against 
a small frame upon the table, and when 
Wynyard had examined it he passed it on to 
Alma. She had noticed it before as it stood 
in the full lamplight, and had wondered 
at its beauty, thinking that the delicate 
coloring and the radiant glory on the cen- 
tral figure reminded her of some of Blake’s 
drawings. Acloser inspection confirmed 
the resemblance. The picture was con- 
tained within a circle not larger than might 
have served for an initial letter, but, small 
as it was, there was a wonderful amount of 
delicate work in it, curves melting into 
curves and exquisite color into color. 
The lower part of the picture expressed 
vaguely, dark, rolling water just touched 
by a light that further off grew brighter, 
illuminating the shore, upon which there 
stood a slender, youthful figure with up- 
turned face and outstretched hands, hold- 
ing a cross, and raising it towards a yet 
stronger light overhead. The whole at- 
mosphere of the picture was full of light 
and peace and hope, and yet in the wonder 
of the face, and in the very air of new-born 
strength shown in the poise of the figure, 
whose feet just touched the shore, there 
was a suggestion of past trouble and dif- 
ficulty, something that spoke of a dark, 
long night that had preceded the glad day, 
of a faint or indifferent heart surprised 
and touched by an unexpected and unde- 
served welcome to the shores of light. 

Wynyard came to look over Alma’s 
shoulder before she had finished with the 
picture, and pointed out the beauty and 
completeness of the work. He told her 
that Mrs. Anstice had several other draw- 
ings of the same kind, all done by Miss 





Moore’s sister, now too great an invalid to 
leave her room, and when Mrs. Anstice 
held out her hand, as if impatient to restore 
the treasure to its place, he asked permis- 
sion to show the other pictures to Miss 
Rivers. When leave was granted, Kath- 
arine brought a portfolio and stood oppo- 
site Alma and Wynyard, showing the 
drawings, but guarding them, so Alma 
fancied, a little jealously against too close 
an inspection, and never allowing them to 
pass out of- her own hands. They were all 
of the same mystical character, but varied in 
detail. Here the whole picture seemed to 
grow and expand out of a small decaying 
seed-stalks, leaves, and flowers which, un- 
closing, disclosed angel faces and branched 
upwards towards infinite light. Here a 
crowd of seraph faces bent over a rose, 
from one of whose leaves depended an 
empty chrysalis, and on whose heart two 
caterpillars were feeding. Here again was 
the shore of light with the wide sea, but 
in this there was no figure visible on the 
further verge ; a golden mist brooded over 
it, and on the near bank were two persons 
bending down to loosen the fastenings that 
held a boat to the strand. In another, a 
woman with a face full of yearning and 
hope held a casket in her arms out- 
stretched towards heaven. A message or 
a parable was contained in each picture. 
Alma, who was less occupied than Wyn- 
yard with the beauty of the drawings, stole 
every now and then a questioning look at 
Katharine Moore to see if there was any- 
thing in her countenance or manner when 
she answered Wynyard’s questions as to 
the meaning of the designs that would 
throw light on the mystery of their compo- 
sition or on the reason of their being sent 
to Mrs. Anstice. What interest had these 
sisters in her to induce them to give so 
much time and thought to her consola- 
tion ? 

“ Katharine tells me the drawings are 
given to her sister for me,” Mrs. Anstice 
was now remarking to Wynyard; “and 
though I am always glad of a new one, I 
think the old ones get dearer to me every 
day, and that a fresh hope steals into my 
heart each time I look at them — hopes 
that I should not dare to listen to if they 
were put into words. These pictures are 
better than words, they never startle and 
they never hurry me, but they creep into 
my heart and comfort me I don’t know 
how. You will tell your sister this, won’t 
you?” she added, looking at Katharine. 
“TI don’t know why she takes so much 
trouble for me, or how she knows exactly 
what I want; but I can’t think what I 
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should do without her and you, especially 
now that Wynyard is going away and I 
shall have no one else near me I care to 
see.” 

Alma looked at Katharine while Mrs. 
Anstice spoke. Yes, indeed, what was the 
link between them, how came the sisters 
to understand her grief better than any 
one else? 

Katharine, happening to turn round 
suddenly, met the questioning gaze with 
another as full of meaning, a long, stead- 
fast look, which had more in it than a 
steady putting down of Alma’s curiosity. 
There was that in the look, but there was 
something else too, and all through the 
rest of the evening, when she and Wyn- 
yard had rejoined Lady Rivers in the 
drawing-room, Alma questioned with her- 
self what that something was. 

Could Katharine Moore feel compassion 
for her, Alma Rivers, on the day when she 
had seen for the first time the stately 
house she was soon to enter as its mis- 
tress? If it was not pity that softened 
those clear, judging eyes while they dwelt 
on her face, what was the meaning of their 
changed expression? The look haunted 
Alma like a prophecy or a warning of com- 
ing disappointment. 


It was late when Katharine got back to 
the watchmaker’s shop at Barnsby, where 
she and Christabel had lived for the last 
three months. Christabel was still waiting 
up for her in their little room, and though 
she looked white and exhausted, Katha- 
rine humored her by sitting at her side 
and allowing herself to be minutely cross- 
questioned on every particular of the visit 
to Leigh. 

It was now two months since Christabel 
herself had been at Leigh, and Katharine 
knew she was not likely to be able to go 
there again while Mrs. Anstice lived. 
The intercourse, accidentally begun, cn 
which Christabel set such store could only 
be kept up by means of the little pictures 
which Katharine had, after much entreaty, 
consented to convey to Leigh from time to 
time. 

“So they came in and you saw them to- 
gether; were you satisfied?” Christabel 
asked after a longer interval of silence than 
had occurred yet. 

Katharine took some time to consider 
her answer. 

“T think she loves him for himself, and 
that she is perhaps strong enough to bear 
a great downfall of her ambition bravely if 
it comes; but she zs ambitious and world- 
ly, and as to being satisfied — I cannot be 





that while you are silent; you know what 
I would have had you do long since.” 

“ Dearest, we will not discuss that mat- 
ter; you said you would not ask me again. 
I promised him that he should tell his 
mother himself, and you know that their 
meeting will be soon: it can only be de- 
layed a few weeks longer, you think, and 
there will still be time for him to win her 
forgiveness and reconcile her to me, as he 
always said he would, before I come. I 
was not to see her while she was angry 
with him, or me, and I shall not.” 

“For my sake, Christabel, do not talk 
so. You have no right to take ¢haz for 
granted. It may be natural under all the 
circumstances, but it is not right; and 
remember, as your nurse, as well as your 
sister, I forbid you to talk of it.” 

“1 can obey that order,” said Christabel, 
smiling and stroking Katharine’s face. “I 
won’t talk, dear, after to-night. 1 know it 
is cruel to you. I have been very cruel to 
you this last year of my life. I see it 
clearly now, and that is one of my punish- 
ments. I have just taken your life — the 
grand, beautiful life you had planned to 
make yours—and I have crushed it out 
with my own, in snatching at a happiness 
to which I had no right, which I ought at 
all events to have waited patiently for. I 
have been cruel, like all selfish people, and 
I can only ask you now, as I do in my 
heart every moment of the day, to forgive 
me. 

“ Nay, you are only cruel when you talk 
of leaving me.” 

“T must, whenever you raise that ques- 
tion. It is only when you know what I 
really look forward to that you can help 
blaming me. I want you to let me keep 
my promise to him till I see him again, 
since it will be so soon, and the silence 
for that time can only hurt our two selves.” 

“If I could be sure of that! But how 
do you know that you are not depriving 
Mrs. Anstice of a great comfort by not 
letting her know what has been and what 
may be?” 

“ Katharine, you don’t really think that ? 
I had only to talk to her for a few min- 
utes, and look in her face, to understand 
his fear of telling her. It would have 
been hard for her to hear it, if all had been 
well; but now —to learn from strangers 
that he died with such a secret between 
him and herself, would kindle in her a fire 
of jealousy that even the chills of death 
could hardly quench. No, as he always 
said, he must tell her himself. She has a 
stern nature, and the life she led with him 
was full of storms. Yet there was strong 
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love on both sides, and when —_ meet, 
perhaps they will be permitted ‘only to re- 
member the love.” 

“But why do you send her those pic- 
tures if you do not want her to know any- 
thing?” 

“TI am planting a little seed that will 
bloom out there. She will go with a hid- 
den hope in her heart, and when she looks 
at it with purged eyes, she will understand, 
and will be ready for me and for it, if I 
take it with me.” 

“ Again, dear, you must not say such 
things.” 

“T don’t want to leave you desolate, 
Kitty; I have my hope for you, too, and 
this once I will speak of it. I should like 
something to be paid back into your life, to 
make up, I don’t say for the miss of me, 
but for the sacrifices these last months 
have cost you. We are not so poor now 
that a new charge would be a burden to 
you. Uncle Christopher’s legacy has 
saved us from anxieties of that nature for 
the future, and I should like you to have 
some one to train up in your own views 
who would repay you better than I have 
done. If my child is a girl, all will be 
comparatively easy. No one need ever 
know the whole history but Lord Anstice ; 
he will make it all right for her, and you 
can take her away to Ziirich and live with 
your friends there, and make her what 
you would have been but for me. I know 
it won’t annul the hardship to you, dar- 
ling. I have broken your heart nearly, 
and spoilt your life, but at least I see 
where I was wrong, and have repented 
and been forgiven. These are precious 
months of waiting and learning we are 
having together, and, dearest, I think your 
life will be the richer and stronger for 
them. You will carry out some of our old 
dreams still, with a new spirit put into the 
old aspirations; and you will think some- 
times, won’t you, when you are working 
for others, that you have a double life’s 
work laid upon you — mine, that I threw 
away, as well as your own.” 

Katharine was stroking Christabel’s 
thin hand as she talked, and instead of 
answering, she held the almost transpar- 
ent fingers to the light. ‘“ They are very 
thin,” she said, sadly; “too thin—and 
yet they look as if they had a good deal 
of work left in them yet. They never did 
such beautiful things before as they do 
now, and I can’t believe that this wonder- 
ful new power has come to them to cease 
in a few months. No, dear; you, too, have 
a life of activity for others before you.” 

“ Here or there?” said Christabel, softly. 





“ You must not wish.” 

“T don’t wish. On the contrary, when 
I am dreaming, a great sorrow and a 
great yearning come over me. I feel the 
half-developed power in me, and I see 
visions of beautiful art-work that would 
have been given to me to do if I had been 
faithful to my calling, and not snatched at 
a personal happiness I could not reach 
without treading down other people’s good. 
Then I find it hard to hush my spirit and 
refrain from longing for the opportunities 
given back. I don’t turn away from life 
if it is given, I only acknowledge the 
monition I have within myself that I have 
forfeited it, and that I shall not have the 
chance now of doing here what I was 
meant to do.” 

“ Of course I know there is no use argu- 
ing against presentiments, but I must be 
true to my knowledge and remind you 
that they are not uncommon in your cir- 
cumstances, or much to be regarded. 
There is an alternative which I think you 
don’t look at enough, and which I must 
bring forward once more, to urge you to 
speak, or to let me speak, to Lord Anstice 
before it is quite too late. I heard this 
afternoon that an early day next month is 
fixed for Lord Anstice’s wedding. Sup- 
pose some morning, three months hence, 
he suddenly hears that an heir is born to 
his cousin, in whose favor title and 
estates will have to be given up, what a 
mockery the grand wedding for which the 
Riverses are preparing, will then seem to 
every one!” 

“ Nay, surely not. What will it signify 
to two people, happy in each other, whether 
they had a grand or a simple wedding? 
Did not Lord Anstice tell you that he and 
Miss Rivers were engaged on their jour- 
ney home from La Roquette before they 
knew anything about his change of fortune? 
They meant to have each other all the 
time, it seems, and this flash of prosperity, 
if it should turn out to be only temporary, 
will seem to them to have come in good 
time to bring them together without oppo- 
sition.” 

“You hardly estimate what the disap- 
pointment must be to people who know 
more of the world than you do, dearest.” 

“Ah, but Ido. It is you who underes- 
timate what a help it will be to them under 
the disappointment to have had that chief 
matter of their lives put beyond question 
before the reverse came. It would be all 


that less to think of; and if she is worth 
anything at all, she would hardly have a 
thought to spare from thankfulness that 
she had the right to comfort him.” 
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“T wish I had not felt such a strong 
impulse to warn Miss Rivers this evening 
when I saw her. I observed her from the 
window in Mrs, Anstice’s room when she 
came out after dinner with Lord Anstice, 
and afterwards, while she was turning over 
the pictures in your portfolio, I took a long 
look at her face, and the result was that 1 
had a longing to warn them both.” 

“TI wish I could recall her face quite 
clearly,” Christabel said. “I have been 
trying all day to bring it back to my mem- 
ory. Emmie West once showed me her 
photograph, and occasionally I had a peep 
in Saville Street. Surely we used to like 
her face, there was something fine about 
hy 

“Yes, and something weak as_ well. 
The weakness that is fostered by living 
among people who have few enthusiasms ; 
the weakness of lacking the single eye — 
a want that leaves the whole body full of 
darkness when 2 choice between outward 
and inward good has to be made. _I think 
the weakness has grown, too, and that 
there is a shadow on the face which used 
not to be there.” 

“But she loves him: it is a true, mutual 
love.” 

“Since the engagement preceded -this 
change of fortune I suppose we ought not 
to doubt that. I told you that I had had 
the courage to put a leading question to 
Lord Anstice, and that he seemed glad to 
let me know how it had been. He is not 
changed by his changed fortunes ; he was 
just as anxious to bespeak our good opin- 
ion and friendship for his wife, as if he 
had been going to take her to those rooms 
over the printing-office he once described 
to us instead of to Leigh. I don’t know 
any one who stands outside his circum- 
stances as he does.” 

“Then he is ready for whatever hap- 
pens. And as for Alma Rivers, if her 
spirit is clouded, what can we wish for her 
better than trouble to bring her to her bet- 
ter self? I do recollect her face now, and 
I am sure there is good enough in it to 
give us ground for believing that she will 
rise to meet the disappointment bravely if 
it comes; and, remember, there are at 
least two alternatives against its coming.” 

“Well, dearest, my concern is chiefly 
with you, and I know we cannot afford to 
waste your strength in avoidable agitation. 
I have made my last remonstrance, and 
shall now keep to our bargain, that if you 
will obey me inside this house, I will leave 
your relations with the outside world alone 
for the present. Now I am going to put 
you to bed, and read you to sleep witha 
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bundle of letters from Saville Street that 
came this morning.” 

“ Do the Wests write from Saville Street 
still?” 

“Yes, but it was their last day. The 
furniture from ‘ Air Throne’ had been sent 
to their cottage in Kent, and Mildie writes 
to us from the empty room, perched on the 
window-sill, with her writing-desk on her 
knees —a melancholy tirade, as you shall 
hear.” 

“Poor Dr. Urquhart! That was a mis- 
taken prophecy of yours, Katharine. You 
gave Emmie’s heart away very easily when 
we talked about it at first. I remember 
you expected to see it flower into love un- 
der Dr. Urquhart’s courting as surely as 
the hyacinth roots into bloom, when you 
had put them in the sun.” 

“ My hyacinths never produced anything 
but leaves, if you remember, last spring, 
so my comparison held good, if my proph- 
ecy did not. Poor little Emmie !” 

* What an inconsistent sigh from you, 
Dr. Katharine Moore that is to be!” 

“Not at all! I have my suspicions 
about Emmie’s reasons for refusing Dr. 
Urquhart; and even if they were nothing 
else, 1 am sure I am right to sigh at the 
prospect of another incompetent teacher 
being thrust upon the world to wear her- 
self away with uncongenial work. I wish 
we could do anything beyond sending that 
50/. as additional rent for our two years’ 
tenancy of ‘ Air Throne,’ which Mrs. West 
will not, I think, refuse, now she knows 
we can so well spare it.” 

“It is my fault that we must shut our- 
selves away from all our friends till the end 
of the year in this out-of-the-way place, 
where nobody knows us; but never mind, 
dear Katharine, good sense and gentleness 
count for something, and Emmie won’t do 
any harm to her pupils for a few months, 
even without a certificate. After that time 
your hands will be free, and you can do 
what you like for her; have her to live 
with you, and fit her for congenial work of 
some sort, since she seems to have a heart 
of the inconvenient kind that refuses to 
give itself away as self-interest dictates.” 





From The Saturday Review. 
FASHIONABLE CHARITY. 


MODERN charity is quite the gayest of 
all the virtues. It has become so used to 
covering a multitude of sins that it has at 
last acquired something of the outward 
allurement of the sins which it covers. It 
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begins at home, but it quickly carries its 
operations far afield; and there is scarcely 
any other moral quality which is less ex- 
clusively domestic in its exercise. In 
common with Mark Tapley, the charitable 
person generally contrives to be jolly under 
the most adverse circumstances; the sad- 
der the occasion the more hilarious be- 
comes the mirth in which he sees fit to 
indulge. The bare thought of suffering or 
poverty begets an incontinent desire to 
dance ; the luckless fate of orphans at 
once suggests the propriety of private 
theatricals or an afternoon concert, and thé 
mere mention of a hospital for incurable 
diseases is quite sufficient to ensure the 
success of a fancy bazaar. ‘There is noth- 
ing so fascinating to the members of 
society as the idea of being useful, if 
only they are permitted at the same time 
to be ornamental. The combination is 
irresistibly flattering to the sentiments of 
human virtue and human vanity. Even 
the most frivolous creatures love to have 
a definite object in life, and the liberty to 
believe that the most ravishing toilets are 
really composed in the service of philan- 
thropy is doubtless to be reckoned a very 
powerful influence in the maintenance of a 
comfortable conscience and a becoming 
social splendor. Charity, in short, is the 
only virtue that can be said to cut any con- 
siderable figure during the progress of a 
London season. Other moral qualities no 
doubt engage a certain share of individual 
attention, but, like poor relations, they are 
kept somewhat in the background. Their 
intrusion is apt to interrupt, and even to 
depress, the flow of high spirits which 
society is bound to preserve. But the en- 
trance of charity is not associated with 
any such obvious inconvenience. On the 
contrary, it has become so much of a rec- 
ognized institution that the season would 
now scarcely be complete without it; and, 
in these later times especially, when the 
proceedings in Parliament have become 
(except on the Irish nights) deplorably 
dull, and when the state of the weather is 
constantly hostile to Hurlingham, life in 
London would indeed be a sad affair if soci- 
ety were not permitted to give alms to the 
poor. Foreigners sometimes accuse us of 
taking our pleasure with a gloomy air; 
but they must at least admit the extraordi- 
nary cheerfulness which we bring to the 
consideration of subjects like suffering or 
poverty. That skeleton with whose pres- 
ence the ancient Egyptians. were wont to 
temper the mirth of festive gatherings 
would be for us an ineffective warning. 
Such associations are found, on the con- 





trary, to be rather inspiriting. We makea 
fashionable afternoon /é¢e in order to in- 
spect the different patterns of basket 
coffins; our drooping spirits are revived 
by the enthusiastic advocacy of cremation ; 
and, if the season shows signs of lan- 
guishing, all its earlier splendors can be at 
once renewed by the inauguration of a fes- 
tival in honor of the poor. 

During the past week the poor have 
had it very much their own way. For the 
sake of the poor the tide of fashion has 
even consented to flow into the Albert 
Hall. The unfortunate creatures in whose 
interests this French /éfe was organized 
may be proud of having accomplished what 
Sir Henry Cole and his allies had failed to 
achieve; and we should hardly be sur- 
prised if the prosperity of this imposing 
structure were to date from the social suc- 
cess of Monday and Tuesday. The idea 
of a French /é¢e was, it must be confessed, 
a very happy invention. We are just now 
preoccupied with all things French. We 
have been visited by French critics, and 
we have still with us an incomparable 
troop of French players. What more nat- 
ural, then, than that we should turn our 
thoughts to the French poor? With prop- 
er management, as we have seen, they can 
be made equally attractive. In one sense, 
indeed, they are even more attractive ; for, 
while a large number of visitors to the 
Gaiety Theatre are forced to struggle with 
a book of the words, at the Albert Hall 
they are left to the simpler enjoyment of 
being crushed by their fellow-creatures. 
Moreover, the French players had prom- 
ised to enforce the claims of the French 
poor. And to those who had found “Az- 
dromaque” dull or incomprehensible, it 
must have been a real relief to be able to 
see Mme. Bernhardt in the flesh without 
the embarrassment of having to form a 
judgment upon her art. For the moment, 
it was like being behind the scenes. To 
be present while this gifted lady sold a 
pair of white kittens to the Princess of 
Wales was obviously a higher privilege 
than to witness her performances upon the 
stage, and the interest of such a charming 
episode was doubtless heightened by the 
reflection that these innocent animals were 
bought and sold for the sake of the poor. 
And even those who were not privileged 
to be present on such an occasion have 
had the opportunity of learning all the mi- 
nutest particulars from others more fortu- 
nate than themselves. Now and then the 
newspaper reporters appear to have been 
fairly overpowered by the matchless beauty 
and fascination of the scene ; but they have 
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not forgotten to note and to record those 
little traits of character which convince a 
wondering world that even princes and 
actors sometimes behave like ordinary mor- 
tals. The representative of the Zzmes 
must, we think, have had a special license 
for the occasion. He has slipped into the 
poetry of the Zelegraph, just as Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon in his most impassioned 
moments glides unconsciously into the 
majestic flow of blank verse. His opening 
sentences of description have that kind of 
luscious flavor which recalls the glowing 
periods in which Claude Melnotte be- 

uiled the Lady of Lyons. “The arena,” 

e writes, “had become in ten minutes 
from the opening a confused symphony in 
pink, white, and blue, through which flitted 
richly apparelled forms with waving hands, 
some scattering flowers, some offering 
sweetmeats.” The idea of offering sweet- 
meats “with waving hands ” was no doubt 
specially devised for this occasion, and it 
is a custom which ought not to be for- 

otten in other charitable /é/es. That it 
involved a certain amount of danger to the 
distinguished visitors is, however, clear 
from the fact that “two tall policemen. 
assisted by the Comte de Montebello,” 
were required to make a way for the royal 
party. The Prince of Wales, we are told, 
“was thus enabled to purchase a box of 
bonbons from Mrs. Langtry, who stood in 
a flat yellow bonnet, and wearing a brocade 
dress, at the stall of the Comtesse de 
Bulow.” The efforts of “the two tall 
policemen” were certainly not wasted, if 
they did no more than enable the Prince 
of Wales to see a lady standing in a flat 
yellow bonnet, a proceeding that would not 
indeed be very comprehensible upon a 
less interesting occasion. But we suppose 
that at a fancy fair in honor of the poor a 
lady may even stand in her bonnet without 
remark. That the Duke of Edinburgh laid 
out 1os. 6d. for a flower to place in his 
buttonhole, and that the Prince of Wales 
afterwards “ enriched his collection by two 
paper lamp-shades, a photograph-case, and 
some dessert knives,” are two little bits of 
information that we take at random from 
a host of interesting details with which the 
enthusiastic reporter of the Zismes has 
been allowed to supply the readers of that 
decorous journal. In comparison with the 
Times the Telegraph itself seems for once 
to be almost prosaic. We have nothing 
about the waving hands and not a word of 
the two tall policemen. On the other 
hand, there is, it must be confessed, a very 
heavy sentence of description in which the 
Albert Hall is spoken of as “this faultless 
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circus” with “eighteen fairy-like and di- 
aphonous stalls pitched in the centre of the 
arena.” And we have to observe besides 
that the Zelegraph is, as might be ex- 
pected, more completely at home in mat- 
ters of feminine costume. Upon one 
point all the reports are in agreement. 
Owing to the exceptional interest that was 
felt in the French poor, even the “ faultless 
circus ” of the Albert Hall was crowded to 
the point of suffocation, and on the second 
day the number was so great as almost 
to interfere with business. Society, there- 
fore, has not merely snatched a selfish 
pleasure. If there has been enjoyment, 
there has been suffering and suffocation 
as well; and the sense of this incon- 
venience will doubtless lend a certain air 
of moral dignity to what might otherwise 
seem a frivolous amusement. 

For the objects of the charity it is doubt- 
less a fortunate event that so large a sum 
should have been collected. The French 
actors will soon have returned to Paris. 
French plays, so diligently studied during 
the last few weeks will be put aside, and 
it may be a long time before society again 
takes it into its head to be interested in 
the French poor. But we suppose it is 
inevitable that different kinds of suffering 
should each in turn enjoy a season of 
fashion. In the month of May the char- 
itable thoughts of the world are absorbed 
by the spiritual needs of the negro, and 
during the progress of the season various 
forms of physical disease find little cote- 
ries of charitable people eager to dance or 
to sing in order to support the hospitals 
devoted to their cure. If it were not for 
these constant and varied appeals, society 
would be in danger of being depressed 
by a sense of its own unworthiness. The 
pursuit of pleasure, and even the higher 
interest of dress, would cease to hold their 
present proud position. There would be 
no credit in being extravagant, no moral 
reward for splendor of attire, and, what is 
still worse, there would be no excuse for 
indulging in those little eccentricities of 
conduct which form such a welcome relief 
to the routine of ordinary life. To go 
about with “waving hands” scattering 
sweetmeats would obviously be under ordi- 
nary circumstances a terrible breach of 
decorum, nor would it be possible, in the 
absence of philanthropy, for young ladies 
to exhibit the kind of fascination that is 
involved in biting off the end of a cigar 
in order to enhance its value. And yet 
the liberty to indulge in these harmless 
amusements is doubtless very precious to 
society. The vast majority of men and 
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women like now and then to break through 
the privacy of their everyday life. They 
are glad to have the opportunity of play- 
ing a part, and of appearing in a charac- 
ter that is something different from their 
own. And perhaps a fancy bazaar is the 
readiest and the most innocent form in 
which they can indulge their ambition. 





From The Spectator. 
BARNARD CASTLE. 


A SMALL market-town on a branch line 
of railway is apt to look dull at the best of 
times, and no one would imagine, from the 
first view of the long, grass-grown street 
of Barnard Castle that the town had any- 
thing picturesque or interesting about it, 
except its name. However, the present 
writer had known from early days that 
Turner had drawn a castle, river, and 
bridge, and called the view by that name; 
he had seen pictures of it by other men, in 
later times; but he expected a pleasure 
over and above that of seeing a beautiful 
place, in seeing what liberties a great com- 
poser had taken with its representation. 
The castle is certainly a little difficult to 
find, and we can imagine our guide telling 
us some of the main points of its history 
while we are on our way to it. The lord- 
ship of the Baliols is the chief feature ; 
it is markedly compact and characteristic. 
For two centuries they reigned here with 
all the power of petty kings, making their 
little laws, granting privileges and charters 
to the burgesses of the town which had 
grown up at their castle- -gates, adding bar- 
ony to barony, and climbing to one height 
after another, until at last they gave a king 
to Scotland, and then, exactly two hun- 
dred years after they had become pos- 
sessed of Barnard Castle, all their estates 
were confiscated ; their name occurred no 
more in history, with the exception of one 
short effort to retrieve their fall, and now 
what is left of their work is aruin by Tees- 
side, and a famous college in Oxford. 

The castle in which these men lived is 
almost as hard to find out, amongst gas- 
works, mills, and modern houses, as it is 
to disinter from ancient deeds and charters 
any new fact connected with its origin. 
The usual approach is through a narrow 
passage leading from the street to the sta- 
ble-yard of the. King’s Head Inn, and after 
a few steps further, “all the beauty of Bar- 
nard Castle suddenly discloses itself, for 
we are on the abrupt edge of the bank 
which dips down into the Tees, and by 
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opening a postern-door, one of the most 
beautiful views in England can be ob- 
tained, A river, with thickly wooded hill- 
sides, and a distance of faint blue moun- 
tain and moorland, from which it flows; a 
shattered tower or mass of masonry, with 
a mingling of angles and cornices and 
ruined chambers high aloft, looking alto- 
gether as if it could not stand against a 
very strong wind; a rock base ‘of lime- 
stone, quite steep, and with its crannies 
filled with flowering weeds, make a picture 
which would be perfect, were it not for 
some mills on the opposite side of the 
river, which are too big and too ugly for 
any poetical feeling to reduce to harmless- 
ness. The fortress was never very large, 
but the steepness of the rock, which rises 
one hundred feet above the water, gave it 
strength ; and where the precipice ended, 
a broad, deep ditch began. It was strongly 
walled, and had two gates, one opening on 
to the present market-place, and the other 
on the meadows to the north. The area 
entered from the market-place had no di- 
rect communication with the chief strong- 
hold, but was separated from it by a fosse. 
This area was used as a refuge for the 
townsfolk and their cattle, in cases of ur- 
gent need. The ballad of “ The Rising of 
the North ” gives a fair idea of the powers 
of resistance of this portion of the fortifi- 
cations : — 
Sir George Bowes to his castle fled, 
To Barnard Castle then fled hee ; 
The uttermost walles were easy to win, 
The Erles have won them presentlie. 


The uttermost walles were lime and bricke, 
But though they won them soone anone, 

Long ere they wan the innermost walles, 
For they were cut in rock and stone. 


In point of fact, these walls turned the tide 
of rebellion. The earls (of Northumber- 
land and Westmoreland) never did win 
them, for Sir George held out for eleven 
days, until the queen’s army came. Nor 
is the ballad-maker right in calling the 
castle Sir George’s. It was the Earl of 
Westmoreland’s, and on the first news of 
his defection Sir George Bowes, of Streat- 
lam, seized and held it for the queen. 
Now, this uttermost wall, which they won 
so easily, encloses a lovely orchard, and no 
one interferes with your entrance but a 
shilling-compelling guide, with a key. 
Little remains of the castle but Bracken- 
bury’s Tower, which tells so picturesquely 
in the view we have already spoken of; 
and the keep, now called Baliol’s Tower. 
This last is circular, about forty feet in 
diameter and fifty feet in height, with a 
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basement, and three upper chambers, 
reached by stairs cut in the wall, and with 
a magnificent view, which Scott has de- 
scribed in his grand, panoramic way. It 
is easy enough to look down on the river 
from the castle, but very hard to get a 
sight of the castle from the river. If you 
cross the bridge, a huge, unsightly mill 
fills up all the ground, and has such numer- 
ous dependencies, that you have to go 
much higher up the stream before you can 
see the ruin at all; and when at last you 
have got to this point, you find that the 
authorities have thought fit to place their 
hideous gas-works in the very eye of the 
picture. These works come in even worse 
in the still finer view on the opposite side, 
— Turner’s view, with Baliol’s Tower and 
the castle-walls and bridge. These works 
hide the base of the castle, blacken the 
trees with their smoke, and interpose their 
tall chimney and vermilion-colored gasom- 
eter at every turn, as leading features in 
the landscape. Besides this, the refuse 
they throw out is raising up a great black 
embankment. Gone is the old pathway 
under the trees, with its pretty, natural dip 
into the water, and the streamlet and foot- 
bridge which Creswick so often painted — 
wisely, but not too well—all are now cov- 
ered with ashes. The river is as lovely as 
ever. The tawny, bubbling currents still 
rush and tumble over their rocky bed, or 
lie in wicked-looking and treacherously 
deep pools of the most intense purple- 
brown. The town, for the most part, con- 
sists of two streets; one, which you enter 
from the railway station, is wide and irreg- 
ularly built, and bears the ominous name 
of Gallowgate. It has obviously set out 
with the intention of taking you direct to 
the castle, but just as it is almost under 
the very walls it darts off at a right angle 
and by the houses on its own right hand 
blocks off all approach to that building, 
except through the aforesaid stable-yard. 
Having taken this freakish, but resolute 
course, the street runs down hill to the 
river, and in this short limit you have all 
the shops and nearly all the inns of the 
place. Such tiny, unassuming, passive- 
looking shops — such numbers of inns as 
there are! We counted five-and-thirty in 
a very short walk. No one would imagine 
that there was one point of interest in the 
whole street, except a very lovely gabled- 
house, in which Cromwell slept when here. 
“ Nasty, unconvenient place!” said a wom- 
an to whom we expressed our admiration 
of it, “look how ancient it is!” The 
Street is, however, by no means so barren 
of interest as might appear; for instance, 
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on passing the Burns’ Head Inn we are 
reminded of a good story, which has, we 
believe, never yet been given in print. 
The sign is a portrait of the poet, said to 
be an excellent likeness. Atany rate, Mr. 
Morritt, uncle of the present owner of 
Rokeby, thought so, and once when he had 
walked over here from Rokeby with Sir 
Walter Scott, he pointed it out to him, and 
praised it as a highly successful bit of por- 
traiture. ‘ How long has it been there ?” 
asked Scott. “Two or three years,” was 
the answer. “Then,” said Scott, “ take 
my word for it, it is no like Burns. Rob- 
bie Burns would not have stayed so long 
outside a public!” Near this inn is a 
watchmaker’s shop, with the name of 
“Humphrey” and a large clock over the 
door; and just opposite to it is the King’s 
Head Inn, where Dickens spent six weeks 
while studying the Do-the-boys’ Hall part 
of “Nicholas Nickleby.” He, from his 
sitting-room window, daily looked on this 
tiny shop over the way, and the name Hum- 
phrey, clockmaker, fixed itself so fast in 
his mind, that he gave it to the clockmaker 
in his next new story, and wrote to tell 
Master Humphrey, of Barnard Castle, 
what he had done. With this letter came 
a copy of “ Master Humphrey’s Clock,” 
“from the author.” Are not these things 
stored up in the archives of the Humphrey 
family, and though the clock over the door 
is changed, is not the remembrance of 
them green? Half-way down, and in the 
very middle of this street, is the market 
cross. It is cumbrous and ugly, and 
popped down with very little regard to 
convenience ; but it becomes much more 
interesting when we know that within its 
walls, in box within box, are safely stored 
most of the charters obtained so long ago 
from the Baliols. The moors on one side 
and Cross Fell on the other invite us on- 
wards, though it is only at intervals that 
the curtain of rain and mist is lifted, and 
to High Force and Rokeby we hope to go. 





From The Saturday Review. 
THE LATE YOUTH OF PHILOSOPHERS. 


PHILOSOPHERS ripen late. In their 
youth the closest observers can scarcely 
distinguish them from prigs. They are 
very much in earnest about matters which 
seem indifferent to the world. They are 
always asking “ why” men do this or that, 
which other people do without pausing to 
speculate. In life, as in the hunting-field, 
the majority of men find that “ the. pace is 
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too good” to inquire about duties which 
we perform or leave alone as it may hap- 
pen. The young philosopher is always in- 
quiring, he does not find the pace at all 
too good, and his own rate of progress is 
spoken of by those who know him as 
“slow.” Many philosophers have been 
so slow that they appear to enjoy no youth 
at all. Then they are looked on as gloomy 
members of society. If they are in love 
they let. concealment feed upon their 
“damaged cheeks,” as the profane paro- 
dist said who shocked Mr. Trollope. 
They do not adorn this perishable shrine 
of the soul—that is to say, they dress 
very badly, worse even than young poets. 
The philosopher, with all these drawbacks, 
takes himself very seriously. The amount 
of time and thought he expends on his 
own “culture,” and on the absolute seems 
out of all proportion to the real importance 
of these objects. The world cannot un- 
derstand what the absolute is to the stu- 
dent, or he to the absolute ; but the world 
is perfectly certain that he thinks a great 
deal too much about himself. 

One symptom of youth the philosopher 
has, but it does not make him more popu- 
lar. He is a furious partisan. No long- 
haired dingy member of a cénacle of 
romantic painters, no frowzy young poet, 
cultivating a tiny reputation as he lately 
cultivated a moustache, has more violent 
likes and dislikes than the young philoso- 
pher. The great man of his “school,” be 
he Hegel, or Mr. Herbert Spencer, or 
ge Stuart Mill (he always gives him all 
his names, as once a fond but frail journal 
revelled in the sound of William Ewart 
Gladstone) is the only real philosopher 
that ever existed. Like other enthusiasts, 
the young philosopher “runs a moist pen 
through everything” that was written be- 
fore his own vast intellect woke and pro- 
claimed that it was indeed “a permanent 
conscious self.” Young poets do this 
kind of thing too, and fondly assure you 
that up to the time of Osric Smith (who 
writes odelettes in the Renatssance) poetry 
was an infant and inarticulate art. Paint- 
ers will say as much for the last zwpres- 
Sioniste. But none of these fledgings are 
so cock-sure, so iconoclastic, and so vicari- 
ously bumptious as the young philosopher. 
He swallows his master’s formule whole- 
sale; and one of these formulz is that, 
before his master’s time, there was no 
philosophy. This is an intelligible posi- 
tion for a master to hold who is acquainted 
with no language, ancient or modern, but 
his own, which he has corrupted, but the 
brag becomes tedious in the mouth of the 
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philosophic neophyte. This enthusiam is, 
however, his only sign of youth. He dis- 
likes young ladies. He sfernit choreas, 
and, indeed, he could not find a partner if 
he wanted one. He can play at no games, 
he is skilled in no sports, he boasts that he 
“detests everything that is done in the 
open air.” Atdinner he holds his tongue 
till he finds a chance of wrangling in argu- 
ment with some man old cnough to be his 
father. Then he “lifts up his hands 
against his father Parmenides,” and, un- 
luckily, he generally has the best of the 
battle. At the theatre, the young philoso- 
pher looks as much bored as did the vir- 
tuous Cato when the Romans frankly 
requested him either to seem amused or to 
leave the place. If you try to talk to the 
young philosopher about the events of the 
day he fiercely snubs you. He never 
knows what has happened. He _ never 
reads the newspapers. He has never 
heard of anything or any one not men- 
tioned in a pleasing Hegelian serial pub- 
lished at St. Louis in the United States. 
In short, the young philosopher deserves 
all the abuse that Erasmus poured, in his 
a on the heads of philosophers in gen- 
eral: — 


One would pardon philosophers [says Eras- 
mus] for discharging their public functions 
about as well as donkeys play the lyre, if they 
were good for anything in private life. But 
ask a philosopher to dinner; his silence, his 
gloom, or the extraordinary questions he asks, 
will spoil the pleasure of the party. Let him 
dance, he displays the gracious agility of a 
dromedary; if he is taken to the theatre, his 
dreary visage throws a shade over the whole 
entertainment. . .. In short, his friends and 
relations can expect no good from such a being, 
because he is absolutely unfit for every employ- 
ment, and keeps aloof from ordinary ways and 
popular opinions. This difference in taste 
makes him universally detested. It is a mad 
world, and all our business in life is lunacy. 
Why should one man, then, hold himself 
sulkily apart ? 


Fortunately for himself, the philosopher 
does not always remain in surly isolation. 
While he is young he seems to have the 
moroseness of old age. He is settling the 
questions of life for his own satisfaction, 
and is composing his great work, ‘* The 
Problems of Existence.” He cannot be 
content, he cannot rest till he has solved 
all the problems, printed his solution, and 
proved that every other philosopher has 
been grossly careless and illogical. Then 
there comes middle age. Other philoso- 
phers feel bound to read “ The Progress of 
Existence,” to criticise, to reply. In about 
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twenty years the great public, always 
rather slow, begins to hear of the work. 
It is mentioned in magazine articles. 
Newspaper writers read the magazines, 
pick up their own irresponsible views of 
“ The Problems of Existence,” and airily 
refer to the distinguished author. The 
Americans have found him out, too, by 
this time. The contributors to speculative 
transatlantic literature hie across the ocean 
with letters of introduction. They entreat 
their entertainers to introduce them to the 
author of “ Problems,” etc. The puzzled 
Britons go about inquiring of their friends 
who this unknown prophet is, and then 
they ask him to dinner. 

From this moment the social sun comes 
out, and the late youth of the philosopher 
begins to grow ripe and mellow. He 
basks, the honest soul, in the warm glow 
of recognition and reputation. He still 
snubs people, but they don’t mind, nay, 
they are rather proud of it, as people were 
proud of being “sat upon” by Dr. John- 
son. The philosopher believes that his 
entertainers have read all the six series of 
his problems, in which he began by con- 
sidering the effect of sun-spots on the 
evolution of morality, and ended with a 
theory of transcendental constitutionalism 
in politics. Thus the thinker (he revels 
in being called a thinker), is easy in his 
mind, ie who could peruse his works 
without being convinced? He has now 
his own disciples around him, men and 
wondrous ladies with spectacles always to 
their noses faithful. But the frisky phil- 
osopher does not conceal the fact that 
he is often bored by these admirers. He 
likes the society of the fair and thought- 
less, he flirts with the af/omé and security 
of a man whosettled the riddle of the pain- 
ful earth before he began to enjoy himself. 
He frequents the theatres, he laches on at 
burlesques “ with a blush and an excellent 
opera-glass,” he goes behind the scenes; 
he chats (like Socrates, a good example 
in his later day of the frisky philosopher) 
with ladies who would adorn any profes- 
sion. The philosopher has now a mature 
and disciplined taste in wines and cigars. 
He plays croquet and lawn tennis, and 
his name has been printed in the Fie/d, 
and in other journals patronized by “ the 
barbarous athlete of the arena.” Nay, 
more wonderful than all, the philosopher 
has been seen in church, where he would 
have scorned to go where he was hot with 
youth and still tackling “ The Problems of 
Existence.” 

A glance at the copious volumes of Zel- 
ler, Preller, Ritter, and other historians of 
philosophy, will prove that this late youth 
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is a necessary “moment” in the evolution 
of the philosopher. When Socrates, and 
Aristippus, and Protagoras, and Dr. John- 
son were young, no one paid them much 
attention. They were shabby and shy, not 
at ease with themselves, and at enmity 
with their fellow-creatures. Then came 
fame, and kings, tyrants, noble lords, and 
young swells like Critias, Alcibiades, and 
Mr. Bennet-Langton, to knock at the phil- 
osophic door. “If youare for a frolic, my 
lads, I am with you,” answered the philos- 
opher to the festive summons, and he went 
forth, chaffed the bargees, and enjoyed his 
old life in the sunshine. There may be 
people who call the philosopher inconsis- 
tent. Youth is the time for that genial 
amusement which he reserves for old age. 
Young men are wise by nature, it is said, 
and naturally begin with that free and good- 
humored habit of life to wuich the philoso- 
pher reverts as the result of a:l nis medita- 
tions. But the sage has, if he chooses, a 
good deal to say for himself. He has first 
established a metaphysical position ; and, 
when he begins to amuse himself, doubt 
and welt-schmerz have long ceased to 
exist. He has also escaped the scrapes 
into which youth runs blindly, and is free 
from the dreary burdens of bills and debts 
and wives and domestic cares that youth 
hangs about its neck. Further, the phil- 
osopher can now enjoy himself in much 
better and more amusing society than 
would have been open to him in his youth. 
The ladies of baronets, and even duch- 
esses themselves, now “darkly hold him 
great and wise.” Are not their stately 
flatteries and entertainments much better 
than the garret and Musette that would 
have welcomed the philosopher thirty 
years ago? The world and a sound moral- 
ity agree on this point, and it is difficult to 
deny that the philosopher has really chosen 
the better part. He need never sing the 
burden of vanished youth —“ xous n’irons 

lus au bois, les lauriers sont coupés” — 
or Ais laurels are “all a-growing and 
a-blowing.” His wisdom is no longer 
harsh or crabbed, as dull fools are said to 
suppose. At the same time, do not let us 
forget that there may be philosophers who 


never ripen, never become fashionable.. 


Their lot is indeed a sad one. Their first 
youth is sour and stunted, like that of the 
crab-apple, and their late youth, their 
serene St. Martin’s summer, they never 
attain to at all. But in philosophy, as in 
every form of human activity, there must 
be failures, and the philosopher of course 
should bear these better than other per- 
sons who never wore the stoic fur “nor 
could endure the toothache patiently.” 
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